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or exogenous, of plants with reticulated veins 
| ot branches ; typical also of the fingers and 


| parallel-veined leaves ; and also of the joints 
| of typical digits. 
| secret lying hidden beneath the roots of the 
| old Brahminical lotus bearing the triune God 


| belongs emphatically to the supreme and 
| archetypal Hand ? 
| humber—the alphabet of the whole geometry 
| of crystallography ; for crystals, like stars, 
| Me under strict geometric laws.* 
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THE FIRST IDEA OF EVERYTHING. 


Lona before Pythagoras discovered the 
properties of numbers, nature had ruled her 


| arithmetical slate, and extracted her cube 
| roots and her squares, 
| decade was inaugurated in France, in imi- 
tation of an extinct people, ten had been made 


Long before the 


the typical number of digits in mammalia, as 


| seven was the type of the cervical vertebre, 


whether long and flexile as in the giraffe, 


| short as in the elephant, firm as in the 
whale, or erect as in the man, 
| patriarch of numerical generation, is the 


Two, the 


prevailing number in the lowest division of 


| plants, the acrogenous or flowerless: thus, 
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two, four, eight, sixteen, thirty-two, sixty- 


| four, &c., are the number of teeth in the 
| mouth of the capsules in mosses; and if the 


author of the Vestiges*of the Natural His- 


| tory of Creation be right, and Oken more 


than a mere dreamer, the lower contains 
the germs of the higher; and, from the 
multiples of the simplest form of addition, 
spring both the highest forms of vegetable 
life-and the widest scientific combinations. 


| Three, or its multiples, is the typical number 
| ofthe next class of plants, the monocotyle- 


donous or endogenous—of plants which have 


Was any such scientific 


—Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer—as 
Four is the crystalline 
Five, with 


it multiples, is the prevailing number in the 
highest class of plants, the dicotyledonous 





of vertebrate animals, and of frequent, 


| currence among star-fishes. There are also 
| five senses, five gateways by which all the 


= 


processions of knowledge may enter. One, 

two, three, five, eight, thirteen, twenty-one, 

ey oer ; any two immediately preceding 

bumbers giving the succeeding one ; regulate 

the arrangement of the leaf-appendages of 

Plants generally, and, in particular, of the 
* See Household Words, Volume 15, page 414, 
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leaves and scales on the cones of firs and 
pines. The same arrangement holds good 
in some economic processes, and is even a 
subtler form of calculation than that which 
ruined the unfortunate vizier, who staked 
a single grain of corn on the first square of 
the chess-board, to be doubled on itself on 
every square on the table, and found him- 
self a beggar at the end. Six is the pro- 
portional number of carbon in chemistry ; 
and three multiplied by two is a common 
number in the floral organs of monocotyle- 
donous plants, Seven is found in only one 
order, heptandria ; but, as we have seen, it 
passes from the vegetable to the zoological 
world, and is the number of vertebre in the 
neck of mammalia, as well as the typical 
number of rings in the head, thorax, and 
abdomen of crustacea. Eight is the definite 
number for oxygen, the most universal ele- 
ment in nature, and very common in the 
organs of sea jellies. Nine is rare as a 
typical number in animate nature ; but it has 
peculiar properties in its own sphere, stand- 
ing like the very Delphi of the arithmetical 
table ; self-centred, indestructible, inefface- 
able, always re-appearing, whole and entire 
under every combination—like the life-germ 
of the rabbis, that wonderful imperish- 
able bone, from which will be re-formed 
the whole body on the day of resurrection, 
and which no violence can break, kill, or 
annihilate. Ten, or five multiplied by two, 
is found in star-fishes, and is the number of 
digits on thé fore and hind limbs of animals. 

So far, then, as this rapid and super- 
ficial summary goes, we have found that our 
calculating machines, our sums in addition, 
and our progressive numbers were all in full 
force in nature, long before the Egyptian 
priests taught the Greek sage, or the 
Sabseans studied the porteats of the heavens, 

Before, too, careful housewives framed that 
matchless axiom of the household, Everything 
in its right time, nature had put the same 
order into her times, as we have seen she did 
into her numbers. The magnetic variations 
are periodic ; the seasons are in order; and 
plants have their times. Hyacinths forced 
to premature bloom one year will neither 
flower nor propagate the next, and the mis- 
timed watcher suffers as much from the 
inversion of natural periods as from either 
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anxiety or fatigue. Long, long before M.| swooped down upon his prey ; for he swoo 


Chevreul published his Theory of Colours, or 
the Sydenham palace gardeners planted their 
complementary heds, nature had repudiated 
all Todled of her canvas and incongruity of 
colouring, and had arranged her pallette and 
her colour-box according to what scientific 
men have only just now found out to be true 
chromatic law. Never are red and blue 
found on the same organ, or in actual con- 
tact on the same plant ; and always may you 
find bits of complementary colour put in 
somewhere, if you only look for them closely 
enough. Thus, if the flower be yellow, will 
there surely be a purple point on the stalk or 
the leaf, or on some part of the corolla; if 
it be purple, then you have a golden point 
painted in instead ; always, in short, is the 
complementary colour obtained, though never 
so minutely touched, on the humblest little 
bract or sepal. This is a statement very 
easy of verification; for, from the red 
points on the buds of the blue Myosotis with its 
golden eyes, to the broad division into purple 
and gold of the dignified heartsease ; from the 
dark purple tips on the seed-vessels of the 
yellow gorse, and the reddened lilac of the 
primrose-sialk, to the violet-coloured heart 


and yellow shadings on the tender leaves of | 


the crimson fuchsia, learned men say that 
never can you find a plant which does not 


contain in some fashion the three primal | 


colours ; either simple, or combined into their 
secondaries, 


Betore Euclid existed, before Phidias and | 


Praxiteles wrought the glories of the Parthe- 
non, before mathematicians calculated and 
reasoned, or mathematical instrument-makers 
formed a distinct branch of workers in brass 
and steel; before little-goes were instituted, 
and men spoilt their handwriting by scrawl- 
ing their examination papers—Nature, our 

reat schoolmistress, calmly settled the 

rst and latest laws of geometry. To her 
star-clusters she gave geometric forms; some 
she made spiral, others round ; others again 
she flattened out into « diso-like shape, and 
others she left angular, To her minerals she 
gave mathematical forms and precise angles, 
and her crystals are typical of geometry. 
Men have named from her cones, the 
eonic sections which have been too hard for 
many a poor brain to master. And not only 
conic sections, but she also scattered a series 
of beautiful rhomboidal figures, with definite 
angles, on the surface of her lime or fir- 
cones. Hexagonal cells, the one form which 
men have found tocontain maximum strength 
with maximum space, were inaugurated in 
the honeycomb in the beginning of time, while 
the cycloid curve, the swiftest line of descent 
discovered by Leibnitz, and Newton, and 
L’ H6pital—all set calculating by John Ber- 
nouille’s letter to the learned men of Europe, 
challenging them to solve that problem—had 
been solved, discovered, and practised cen- 
turies before; whenever, indeed, an eagle 
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in the true cycloid curve, or swiftest line of 
descent. 

Before the first clumsy sail was hoisted by 
a savage hand, the little Portuguese man-of. 
war, that frailest and most graceful nautilug 
boat, had skimmed over the seas, with all itg 
feathery snils set in the pleasant breeze ; and 
before the great British Admiralty marked ity 
anchors with the Broad Arrow, muscles and 
pinna had been accustomed to anchor them 
selves by flukes to the full as effective ag 
the iron ones in the government dockyards, 
The duck used oars before we did; and 





rudders were known by every fish witha 
tail, countless ages before human pilots 
handled tillers; the floats on the fisher. 
man’s nets were prefigured in the blad 
ders on the seaweed ; the glow-worm and 


among men; and, as long before Phipps 


}as the creation, spiders were making and 
using air-pumps to descend into the deep, 
Our bones were moved by tendons and 
muscles long before chains and cords wer 


to place. Nay, until quite lately—leaving 
these discoveries to themselves—we took 
no heed of the pattern set us in the back 
bone, with the arching ribs springing fromit, 
to construct the large cylinder which we often 
see now attaching all the rest of a set of 
works, 


Nature had cast such a cylinder in every 
ribbed and vertebrate animal she had made, 


'tubular bridges and hollow columns had been 


flew through the wood, or the first reed 
waved in the wind. Strange that the prix 
ciple of the Menai Straits’ railway bridge 
and of the iron pillars in the Crystal Palace, 
existed in the Arkite dove, and in the bul 
rushes that grew round the cradle of Moses! 
Our railway tunnels are wonderful works of 
science, but the mole tunneled with its foot, 
and the pholas with one end of i 
shell, before our navvies handled pick o 
‘spade upon the heights of the iron 
worms were prior to gimlets, ant-lions were 
the first funnel-makers, a beaver show 
'men how to make their mill-dams, and the 
| pendulous nests of certain birds swung ge 
|in the air before the keen wit of even the most 
loving mother laid her nursling in a rocking 
leradle. ‘The carpenter of olden time los 
|many useful hours in studying how to 





with him in his own hips and shoulders; the 
universal joint, which filled all men wit 
wonder when first discovered, he had in bis 
wrist ; in the jaws of all flesh-eating anim 
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the firefly held up their lighthouses befor } 
|pharos or beacon-tower guided the wanderer | 


| brought over the diving-bell to this country | 





made to pull heavy weights from plac | 


This has been a very modern dit | 
leovery; but, prior even to the first man, | 


The cord of plaited iron too, now used tovdrag | 
machinery up inclined planes, was typified in | 
the backbones of the eels and snakes in Eden: | 


in use since the first bird with hollow bones | 





¢ | 
‘the ball and sockét-joint which he bore about J 
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his huge one-hinge joint,in the graminivora 
! and herbivora, the joint of free motion for 






} grinding. Millstones were set up in our 
y Mf) molars and in the gizzards of birds before the 
f. Bf) Egyptian women ground their corn between 






two stones, and the crushing teeth of the 
hyena, make the best models we know of 
for hammers to break stones on the road. 
The tongue of certain shell-fish—of the lim- 
pet, for instance—is full of siliceous spines 
which serve as rasp and drill ; and knives and 
| gcissors were carried about in the mandibles 
and beaks of primeval bees and parrots. 

The leech and parasite fishes bled men 
before Sangrado’s time, and the gnat and 
many other insects furnished lancets to 
cupping-glasses. Gas-pipes and drains were 
pre-formed in blood-vessels and leaf-veins : 
| the first valves were made in the blood- 
| weceiving heart; and trap-doors, shutting 
| only one way, were set across sundry internal 
| passages of the mammalian world. The flood- 
tes of locks and docks might have been 
long ago studied in the two cartilaginous 
_ plates set at the back of the crocodile’s 
| mouth, by which he can shut off all commu- 
| nication between his mouth and throat ; thus, 
| while holding his prey under water, still 
| being able to breathe : and the first idea of the 
iron-girders of the Crystal Palace came (we 
| believe confessedly) from a study of the 
| girders stretching across and supporting the 
| ander side of the huge leaf of the Victoria 

ia. Our sharpshooters and scouts and 
riflemen dress themselves to be as undis- 
| tinguishable as possible when out in action, 
| orwhile lying in wait: long ago the young 

turbot did the same, when he took the hue of 
the sand whereon he rests; and, following the 
same law, the chameleon-fish becomes a 
brownish purple in deep water and yellowish 
green in shallow. The spectre insects and 
walking leaves of the East are the very copies | 
of the things among which they dwell—like 
dead leaves or dried-up twigs, like green 
| leaves or perambulating buds—every one of 
| them ; and the tropical spiders, that live in 
| ¢revices and holes, are dingy and dirty, while 
| those hiding among the flowers are aa bright 
| s#the flowers themselves.* ‘The sportsman | 
| dresses himself in a certain brown or grey, | 


































































_ known to the tailoring world, ignorant of the 
| why and stumbling by chance on first prin. | 
| diples, as fitted for his purpoges: but the red 
ouse and the red deer were heath-coloured | 
fore tailors fashioned their celebrated 
sporting suits, and the lapwing and the cur-| 
lew laid ‘their eggs like in colour to the! 
pasture that was to hide them. Before, too, 
the axiom of like from like had obtained in 
our breeding-studs, Nature had set us a very | 
tiful example of the law in her pine 

if in nothing else. 





* Bee also Spiders in Disguise, Household Words, 
© 8, page 46, 
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The Norway |harnessed to too 
oe bears cones like itself, thin, tall, and | monkey, 

nt; the stone-pine—great, broad-based | chief, and can never be brought to use- 
| fulness or good? Have we not patriarchal 






483 
and pyramidal—has cones broad and 
apexial: Coulter’s pine is round and heavy 
and bulky —®o are its cones; while the 
cluster-pine is perfect in proportion and per- 
fect in expression of strength—the monarch 
and the leafy Jove of the forest pinery. 

The insect world is overwhelming in 
types of forms and fashions and arts and 
sciences, in present use. Carpenter and 
mason, wood-stainer and shell-box maker, are 
to be seen any day among the bees and the 
wasps, the ants and the caddis-worms. Cells 
were hung with scarlet-leaf upholstery before 
we put up our curtains, or knew the value of 
brilliant colours in gloomy places; and nests 
and breeding-cells were lined with the softest 
moss and most silky fibres, while human 
infants wailed in undressed cowhides, or, 
hitched up as papooses, stared blankly on 
their savage ostben roasting roots in heated 
ashes, 

In nothing have we originated ideas, in 
nothing have we created. Even Baptista 
Porta’s mythical monsters, so long received 
among national and nursery creeds, are now 
known to have been uncreate even in imagi- 
nation, and to have been simply varieties of 
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| Species, or hybrids, exaggerated by ignorance 


or superstition. Man has thus been in- 
debted to Nature for the very models of his 
invented lies, His three great types of political 
society, the monarchical, oligarchical, and de- 
mocratic, may be found among insect and 
other communities, not enrolled in historic 
records ; und every moral characteristic he pos- 
sesses finds its prototype among creatures 
of lower intelligence. The forethought of the 
ant, the activity of the bee, the faithfulness 
of the dog, the stupid ferocity of the buffalo, 
the cruel foulness of the hyena, and the 
savage rage of the tiger, are they not all 
emblems of man’s moral state? Are there 
not also among us individuals who hiss 
at nothing, like frightened geese; who 
cackle, for all the world to hear, over their 
diminutive eggs ; who thrust their heads into 
holes, and fancy no one sees their tail-feathers 
sticking out; who bray as loud as lions 
roar, because the wind is in the east, or the 
rain is coming from the south ; who strut to 
their own shadows, like peacocks in the sun, 
and prowl about their neighbours’ henroosts 
like foxes in the night? Do we not all know 
of patient camels, bearing their weary loads 
with sad pathetic faces void of complaint ; 


|and of proud shy horses, with soft mouths 


and irritable nerves, who have to be coaxed 
into prancing in their harness? Is there a 
schoolboy or an office-man among us who 
cannot name the dogged bullock, plodding 
under the yoke, the race-horse, who breaks 
his heart in emulation, the brave dog 
heavy a truck, the 

imitates for mis- 


who only 


goats among us, and placid milch-cows? 
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Are there not, in all congregations of men, | doubt by being requested to follow a guid 


sheep who follow where the bell-wether 
leads ; and is not the black-bird scouted or 
pecked to death by his brethren among 
swans, as among Christians? Do not ants 
make slaves, and are there not in apiaries 
and formicaries knights templars, and 
amazons, warlike vestals and monks mili- 
tant, as there have been among men? Is 
there never asleek tabby with velvet paws 
and deadly claws among the purring spinsters 
of a social tea? Is there never snugly coiled 
up on the ministerial benches, a rat who left 
a falling house and an adverse cause? Is the 
lion, jealous and unapproachable, without 
human compeer both in the west and east. 
Is the ibis the only scavenger of the 
cities ? and has not even the crocodile his 
faithful, humble friend? Was a spider’s net 
never spun in a lawyer's office? and to what 
dried-up anatomies-does not the Court of 
Chancery reduce its fattest blue-bottles ? 
Other societies, besides those of crows and 
starlings, avenge themselves on their offend- 
ing members; the mantis is not the only 
hypocrite of pious seeming and deadly intent, 
—there are men, like white ants, who under- 
mine your roof-tree, and eat away the heart of 
your trusty staff, so that when you lean 
your weight on it you are flung prostrate 
on the ground; and there are men like 
musk-rats who taint and pollute wherever 
they pass, 

Turn where we will for science, for art, for 
poetic imagery, for human characteristics, we 
still find prototypes and models in Nature. 
She is in truth the omnipotent mother whom 
once the Ephesians typified as their Diana ; 
the fountain head and well-spring of all life, 
and all intelligence. 

And the more we truly know of Nature, 
the greater must be the admiration and won- 
der, and the more profound the humility, with 
which we pass from her to her Creator. 


A PHANTOM OPERA, 


On the evening of the twentieth of April, I 
went to the Opera-house in Covent Garden, 
rovided with an order for admission by the 
indness of Mr. Gye, the proprietor. I arrived 
at a quarter-past seven o’clock, humming an 
air from the Huguenots; the Opera I had 
seen placarded all over the town; to com- 


mence precisely at eight. When I got out 
of my cab in Bow Street, I fancied for the 
first time that something was wrong. I was 
put down before a dingy hoarding, above 
which arose, against the clear moonlit-sky, 
a tangled web of scaffold-poles, ropes, ladders, 
columns without capitals, capitals without 
columns, pails, baskets, hods, planks, and 
shouting men. I entered at a rude workman’s 
door, inside which stood a door-keeper, shel- 
tered by asmall hut upon wheels. I delivered 
the order of Mr. Gye with some hesitation, 
but was immediately relieved from any 


| 


who would conduct me to my seat in the 
building. Tresumed the humming of the air, 
We threaded our way with difficulty 
through heaps of sand, small hillocks of 
mortar and cement, earth-sifters, spad 
pick-axes, carts, horses, blocks of stone ai 
piles of timber, towards a low, cavernous, 
dimly-lighted opening, at the foot of the lofty 
side-wall of the theatre. In the dusk, we 
passed troops of men, marching steadily for 
ward with heavy loads on their backs; and] 
noticed that the prevailing style of evening 
dress was fustian trowsers, tucked up ove 
laced-up boots, surmounted by ‘a clayey, 
whitey-brown shirt. As we approached the 
building, I heard aloud sound, but not ashont 
of harmony. It was composed of the metallie 
ringing of trowels, the echoing blows of 
various-sized hammers upon various-sized 
bodies, the dabbing of cement upon wally 
the soft simmering of smoothing-boards, the 


harsh grating of saws, the full whistle of 


oot 


large planes, the falling of masses of tim 
the iron rattle of pulleys, and the hum 
shouts of men busily setting all these things 
in motion. 
crossing a tottering plank, I left my comps 


nion, and found myself standing in the pit of | 
No white and gold | 
decorations ; no satin elbow cushions; no | 


the great Opera-house. 


velvet seats; no crowded orchestra with 


green-shaded lamps; no full, bulging curtain; | 
no galaxy of wreathed beauty ; no chande | 
liers; no lorgnettes; but the aspect of a | 
dismantled cotton-mill—a mixture of Lisbon | 
after the great earthquake, and the ruins of | 
the Coliseum, with the chaotic workshop of | 
a Leviathan building-contractor turned into | 


them. 
I have seen many Opera-houses, in Europe; 


but never such an Opera-house as this. I | 
climb up as best I can, from the earthen pas- | 
sage that runs round the house (a ine 


that would drive fops mad, so studded wit 


mortar-heaps, rough timber, and tenpenny | 


nails), and obtain a footing upon a fortuitous 
concourse of planks that form the elevation 
of the pit. Up from the centre of the flooring 
into the distant roof runs a rough pine-tree 
pole, round which isa large hoop of gas, which 
lights the building efficiently, but rudely, as if 


it were a travelling circus, Up in the roof isa | 
star-shaped scaffolding, with many thousands 
of planks, looking like paper-knives, or old- | 


fashioned broad matches, radiating in 
directions. 


There is a moderate audience as to num | 
bers; but their conduct is singular in the ex- | 
treme, ‘he Opera is essentially a lounge : the 


Opera-goer is essentially a lounger. There 


are people who work at Opera-going, as they | 


would work even at opium-eating : people 


who run with industriously-idle curiosity | 


after particular vocal stars; people who 
barricade theatre-entrances from the middle 
of the afternoon; people who struggle palir 





Stooping under the low arch, and |) 
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fully up stair-cases and along passages,—indi- 
vidual embodiments of that fearful, restless 
Anglo-Saxon energy, which, merely to look 
upon, drives the pure lounger to distraction. 
The body of Opera-goers are toned down by 
refinement and aristocratic ease. They toil 
not, neither do they spin. 

But here their sacred temple of taste,luxury, 
and melodious idleness, is given over to 
the frantic hunger for exertion of the flannel 
jacketed, blue-shirted maniacs of toil, Turn 
my eyes wherever I will, instead of the 
bright eyes and beaming faces of my lovely 
| country-women, I see dirty men engaged 
ina fierce war with inanimate matter. They 
| strike it sometimes gently, sometimes heavily 
| with hammers; they drive into it long nails ; 
| theychip it with sharp chisels ; they cut it with 
| sliding planes, they swing it by means of ropes 
in mid-air, they hurl it from giddy elevations 
down into yawning earth-gulis below. Some- 
times they pause a few moments for rest or 
consideration; but only to renew the attack 
with more energy than ever. 

I look towards the stage, and find it nothing 
but a number of thin planks, sticking up- 
wards like hop-poles, Far beneath these 
planks are dark brick arches, and black pas- 
sages, under which little knots of labourers 
) are conversing mysteriously, and in and out 
| of which tramps a procession of dirty pow- 
dered men with hods of mortar upon their 
shoulders. A bare wooden proscenium hangs 
suspended from the rafters over a dark 
earthen gulf, where the orchestra should be 
—long, broad, and deep enough to swallow 
allthe Opera bands of Europe. Stretching 
upon each side, and across the back, is the 
seooped-out expanse of the stage, looking like 
the undeveloped plan of one of our large 
public squares. Lofty, solid blocks of clean, 
new brickwork ; large archways and gaps 
showing the thickness of the walls ; heaps of 
dirt, dust, and brick-rubbish ; iron girders ; 
strong rude galleries running high up along 
the walls. Above all, more fan-like cover- 
ing of planks, through which dangle dusty 
boots and legs; from which men slide down 
ropes into the dusky pit beneath ; and from 
lath to lath of which men hop, serenely 
unheeding of their danger; pursuing their 
allotted task of labour, even to the gates of 
death, At the back of the stage, sedeonentis 
the painting gallery, on a raised platform, 
intended for the machinists’ workshop, is a 
long row of men in paper caps, cutting, 
| smoothing, and hammering for their lives, by 
the light of a line of flickering gas jets. It! 
is the only grouping in the theatre that | 
presents anything like stage effect; and, al- 
though I have long given up all hopes of the 
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hustled up dark, uneven, unfinished stair- 
cases by dusty labourers, deafened by the 
ceaseless din of the discord of work, my boots 
and trowsers soiled with whitewash and 
mortar, choked with a dust compounded of a 
dozen different materials, I begin to feel that 
I, too, am not an Arcadian, and I thread my 
way painfully and timidly to the galleries 
above the stage, in search of comparative re- 
pose. I find the galleries, but I find no rest, 
The din reaches me there, if anything, with 
increased force ; and, as I look from the stage 
towards the interior of the house, I see the 
little hives of industry in full activity. Up 
in the galleries, amongst the cobwebs of 
wood-work, are little glimmering lamps; 
centres of nodding heads directing upraised 
arms that strike and pause, and pause and 
strike again. Carrying my eye round the 
circle of the boxes, the novelty of the sight is 
still more apparent. 

What is it that I am looking at? Is 
it a sectional view of some model lodging- 
house ; the interior of an unfinished emi- 
grants’ hotel at the Bendigo diggings; or 
a theatre erected in the wilds of Ballarat 
to provide the imported luxury of deal 
boarded private boxes for successful miners, 
who are determined to have the genteel 
thing, and hang the expense? In one bare 
wooden box, seated on a rough stool, is a 
melancholy looking lad, gazing vacantly at 
the monotonous performances below; and 
unconsciously imitating the aspect of some 
fastidious musical critic, who is dissatisfied 
with the execution of a new German 
singer, or the composition of an hitherto 
untried Opera. Another box has an air 
of domestic comfort about it, savouring 
of the model lodging-house. Coat and a 
hat are hanging up; and, in addition to 
a stool, there is something that looks from 
this distance like a table. A good apart- 
ment and fitting for a single young man. In 
another compartment are two men in familiar 
conversation, and common clothes. They may 
be discussing the merits and demerits of the 
entertainment; and they diffuse for a little 
distance around them the idea of working- 
men attending a working-man’s Opera, at a 
working-man’s Opera-house. In other 
neighbouring boxes are men engaged in 
nailing up and papering the walls; and this 
carries us back again to the idea of an 
emigrants’ hotel. Some are coming in or 
going out of doors; some are in their shirt- 
sleeves; some are talking from the open, 
unfronted apertures to their friends in the 
boxes above or the pit below. Generally 
the favourite means of access from the 
gallery to the lower portions of the build- 


Huguenots, I still look in tuis direction for a| ing, in this very primitive theatre, seem to 
chorus taking the form of a benediction of|be by ropes and ladders extending from the 


the trowels, 


one to the other. The line of what I should 


Climbing over ragged timber, running up| consider the dress-circle, presents the ap- 
and down tilting planks, jumping over pros-| pearance of a row of shops; unopened as 


trate poles, bonneted by overhanging rafters, 


yet im a new settlement, and awaiting 
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patiently the different trading stamps which jubilee must have been glorified by the pre 
are to be set upon them by enterprise and sence of the defunct chief justice. It way 
capital. known disparaginglyas Maldon’s Folly, though 

The floor is alive with heads, the roof is nobody seemed to be aware who Maldon wag, 


alive with legs,—heads and legs of dark, light, or where his foolishness had broken out | 
black, white, brown, and slate-coloured men. | Very likely the folly had never been paid for, | 
I am disturbed in my gallery and my or perhaps Maldon had paid for it, and beep | 
reverie, by an insidious labourer, who first broken in consequence, or had been taken ip | 


makes himself and me thirsty by sweeping | execution, or otherwise legally incouvenienced, 


a lot of dust, shavings, and broken brick| Whatever might have been the secret, the | 
together in a corner behind me, and then|neighbours had always accepted Maldon’ | 
hopes that the workmen may have the plea- | Folly as it stood, and asked no questions, It | 
sure of drinking my “ ’onner’s ’elth.” was still a handsome, well-saved edifice, with | 

“How many of you are there?” I in-|a high, cavernous porch, and abundance of | 


quire, resigning myself placidly to this/ florid iron railing, twisted fancifully in the old 


begging box-keeper. French fashion, Standing under the shadow | 


“ Eight ‘underd, yer ’ouner.” of that portico, having heard the great 
“Eight hundred at a shilling a-piece. Aj knocker sound hollowly, strange influences 
hundred shillings is five pounds. Eight times|as of ghostly dinner parties, of heavy legal 
five is forty. Forty pounds for beer! Take it,| merriment and sound judicial port, came 


and be happy !” floating forth from within, Dark and dig | 
A shout of joy rang through the building. | piriting was the atmosphere of the entrance | 
The heads wagged furiously on the floor|hall, light from the church window over the | 


beneath ; the legs kicked violently through the | landing falling dimly on the great polished 
roof of planksabove. The lights began to die | knobs and thick twisted pillars which formed 


out, one by one, The performances were over the balustrade of the broad staircase. Over. | 
for that evening. Sudden silence came upon| head there were vast chambers of reception, | 


the weary ear at last. I joined the stream of | where the deceased chief justice had doubtless 


earnest, steady labour pouring through the |sat, and held his levées, and been waited om | 
dark passages, over the sand hills and under| obsequiously by men learned in the law, | 
the sheds, into the street once more. This might have been in the awful front room, 


No matter what I see now, or what I may which was garnished with huge immoveable 


see hereafter, I shall always believe, to my | structures, in the shape of toppling cabinets | 


dying day, that all that army of eight hun-| and creaking pillar aud claw tables, which it 
dred trained labourers, was, on the evening| would take the strength of many men to 
of the twentieth of April, eighteen hundred | stir. 


and fifty-eight, employed with all its will; There lived in the old house in Balcombe | 


and all its strength—not in erecting—but in| Street a family, that was, to a certain degree, 


pulling to pieces, stone by stone, splinter by| in keeping with the tenement; a lonely family | 


splinter, and brick by brick, the mighty|that kept to itself; that saw but few people, 
structure of the Italian Opera House in| and that were written down by neighbours 
Covent Garden. as odd and queer. Those who knew them 
—— | could say no more than this ;—that they were 


THE BALCOMBE STREET MYSTERY. |" cold, sapless, incomprehensible race, from | 


: whom all the kindest juices of human 


Some thirty or forty years since, there} but that, living in such a dark, dismal atmo- 
used to be a great house, at the corner of|sphere, might account for much of these 


a hilly street, in that day known by the|strange ways: perhaps, too, the having come | 


name of Balcombe Street. It may be doubted|of a strange stock (the grandfather — 
if any one could find Balcombe Street|an eccentric who shunned his fellows, an 
now. Most likely, the commissioners have | wore his clothes to rags, and kept on a cocked 
long ago come down in that direction, and|hat in the house) we something more to do 
quietly put Balcombe Street out of the| with their self-contained dryness, This 
world, Oldest inhabitants used to tell|grandfather had given up his soul in the 
how it had once been a fashionable neigh-| chief justice’s rooms, and the cocked hat was 
bourhood, and there were dusky traditions lying still in the drawer of a black oak ward- 
of a Chief Justice, great counsellors, and| robe, that fronted the mausoleum bed, just 
other men of law, having rather fancied the|in the same manner as Mr. Collier Lyttleton, 
quarter, it being within an easy walk of Chan-|the grandson, inhaled law all night long, in 
cery-lane, But these legal glories had long|/the dun room underneath. Yes, there was 
departed. Dilapidation was quietly eating its|the dun room exactly underneath ; and one 
way down the street: down tothe tall mansion| round of the well staircase left you at the 
at the corner. door of the chief justice’s apartment, It 
For that matter—showing as yet no signs|was a terrible shaft, sunk clean through 
of outward corruption—it was a very imposing | the house ; through which those who st 
structure indeed, and in the days of its legal|in the hall looked up at the sky-light im 
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the roof, as from the bottom of a coal-|company she had lived all her life, to be 
And, at the foot of the well stair-| imprisoned henceforth and for aye in gaol and 

case was this dun room, where Mr. Lyttleton, | dismal reformatory. So, from the very first, 
the unemployed barrister, was grinding down | as has been said, she had cast Hope away 
his brain against the hard, cold, stony law.| from her, almost as soon as the bolt had been 
Every morning, from five until nine, he was | shot behind her; and went through her round 
holding his brain to that gritty-wheel ; then | of duties in a dull, impassive way. She took 
lifted his head for a space while he walked to | her share of the reviling with the rest, accept- 
chambers, kept it there well down the whole | ing it with a sort of welcome, It was won- 
day until dinner; and, from that time out|derful to see how Mrs, Daxe throve upon 
in until midnight ; all which cruel grind-| reviling; drawing from it life, and strength, 


| ing left him, still Mr, Lyttleton, the unem-|and vigour; in other words, surprising in- 


oyed: left him besides a tall-stooped, | terest for the money. 
delicate-looking being, with a cold white| She came down one evening to the door of 





| smile, and thirty-six years of his life gone by.| the unemployed’s room, and stood outside 


With that cold white smile, however, and a listening to the grindstone, It was whirring 
strange, defiant power in his breast, he had| round briskly; particles of brain flying off 
struggled on ever since that night when the) in sparkles. Case! case! case! statute, 
grandfather had expired with the cocked hat | point, dictum, precedent and principle! 


| om his head; all which season—a season six|She was come down, having a _ weary 


long—he had been fighting off poverty ;} moment on hand, to work an old lever, 


| fighting, too, in a cruel, wearing, grinding,|to rasp him with a favourite grater. The 


domestic war. grater was no other than this ;—a very 
For there was a Mrs. Daxe who lived in the good friend had, on the grandfather’s death, 


| old house, too, and had a room, off the well- proffered to the unemployed a place ut a 


staircase. She was a younger sister of that desk (mgrcantile) of the value of two hun- 
defunct grandsire, a woman, say, of some|dred pounds yearly, which offer the bar- 


| seventy years old, but strong and full of|rister had almost scorned—had declined, 


life, and furnished with a terrible tongue ; re-| certainly—from desperate assurance of his 
viling all things. The gloomy house was hers,!0wn powers, and wild confidence in the 
Ithad been left to her by will,—hers whatever walk he had chosen. Better starvation 
money there passed out into the world from | than a desk; welcome consumptive chest 
that gloomy place. Whatever little moneys, and eternal grindstone rather! For this 
the unemployed could gather in might go in| election, however, was to come terrible 


| part to household expenses, fined down to) reckoning; she who furnished him with 
| slarvation point, and she would make up the| bread and meat and drink shrieking at 
balance. She was own sister to the departed him ceaselessly that one upbraiding cry of 
| miser, and neighbours said to neighbours that | “Jordan’s Place! Jordan’s Place! Why did 


she must have chests of gold and silver—huge| you refuse Jordan’s Place?” Shooting it 


| iron-bound, crammed chests—lying hidden up| through the tympanum of his ear into his 


and down. What else, indeed, could be the) brain, until that cry came to sound in his ears 
significance of the black carved corner cup-|in the middle of nights; waking him from 


boards; and the vast garde-robes, blacker| weary dreams. It was astonishing how she 


still, and the pigeon holes, and the heavy oak | worked on him with that grater. The grind- 
case, each on its four twisted legs; to say|stone was torture most sweet and acceptable 
nothing of traps where the legs of the bed-| after it. 
stead came? Aye, indeed; but, with thus On this evening she had come down with 
serving out subsistence to the rest, she had| the grater newly roughed and whetted ; and, 
back interest for her money, usurious cent,| with that, another instrament which might 
per cent., compound interest. come hereafter to be of the same profit, 
All in that matter of reviling, coming down | There was a dim candle burning, which was 
the well staircase to revile, bursting in peri-| wasting the eyesight of him who read ; but 
odically to the dun room with reviling pur-| it was Mrs. Martha Daxe who furnished it ; 








| port, and making him lift his brain from that| so there was no reasonable ground of com- 





| sweeter gurdens, full of flowers, in which! “Do ye mind me?” Grandaunt Daxe 


grindstone to hear her,—passing from him to | plaint, 
the other Being that lived there, and on her| “Well!” said Martha Daxe, striding in 
means. Such surprising interest as she had | with that strong, youthful stride of hers; 
forher money! ‘lhat other being was Mary | “Suck! suck away! suck it all in! suck 
Lyttleton, sister to Mr, Lyttleton ; who was | away until the day of judgment, and see what 
cold as he was; like him in mind, too, | good it will do us, You addle-headed fool, 
only that with her there was no such|do you mind me?” 
thing as Hope ; for Hope had long dace! Mr. Lyttleton had lifted his brain care- 
n driven out of her: ever since, indeed, fully from off the grindstone, and laid his 
the day she came under the shadow of, finger on the particular clause of the act of 
that roof, having arrived from a fresh coun-| parliament he was grinding his brain upon, 
try place, from sweetly-smelling hay and to mark it. 
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continued in a shriek. “When are ye to get would take their share of bitter tonguing, way 
me money? Who is to pay me for my keep specially comforting. Why, taking it in this | 
of you? Wheri are you to stop this plunder-| view, that were only a wretched, beggarly 
ing of me? Answer me!” | curate’s daughters (so she put it as she went | 

She pulled away the statutes at large, and | up the stairs), who, at best, were fit only for | 
the clause in question from under his finger. | tramping the streets (so also she put it), they 

“ Soon,” he said, quite undisturbed ; “soon, | might think themselves too well off, the low | 
Iam confident. It will all come in a short! jades !” | 
time.” | “Hi, Ben! Ben Alibone!” she called ont | 

“ How long have you been telling me that down the well-staircase, leaning on her elbows, | 
story?” she answered. “Beggar that you She had to call twice for that matter, and | 
now and always will be, full of impostor’s then a thick-set, burly man, with a squint, 
promises, when are you to have money, I | and in his shirt sleeves, came out of a cabin 
say again ?” | door, and stood looking up from the 

“Soon, I am confident, as I told you) bottom. 
before.” “Well!” he said. 

“Ah-r-r! the same old whining story!; “Did you hear me call to you ?” she asked, 
Why didn’t you take Jordan’s place?) Nota} “I couldn’t come sooner,” he answered, 
bit sorry for it now: not a bit sorry; not a|bluntly. “What do you want now? You 
bit!” jalways think you can take your time with 

“No,” said Mr. Lyttleton quite calmly.| me; but I won’t stand it! What do you want 
“Tt was the wisest step I ever took in my now, I say again ?” he answered, leaning him- 
life.” | self against the last balustrade ; “ unless you 

“O hear him, the beggar! Why don’t I| are minded to begin a-bullying of me.” 
turn these paupers into the street?” She) “Ah-r-r you!” she said, shaking her hand 
would not have done it for a hundred. pounds. | at him. t 
But there was that second grater ready now, | “ Ah-r-r yourself!” he retorted, turning 
and waiting to be used. “No,” she said,/ on his heel in through the dark cabin door. 
fetching it up; “but I must get my house; He knew she had no real business with | 
fuller,of them—have more on my hands.|him beyond that mere pastime of bullying, | 
Two girls here next week, ponper cousins of| and so went in without a word more. She 
your own ; that beggar uncle must needs die | had her interest out of Ben Alibone’s wages, 
too. He stood up to her, as he himself put | 
lit, and gave as good as he got. Such a | 
barrister’s cheek. There had been days! horrid squint as the man had! 
once in his life when cousins had come 
together in that country life, gathering I. 
flowers and inhaling that freshly-mown hay! Bur the two low jades, Curate Rhode's 
together. Cousins, pauper or otherwise,|daughters—who were to arrive presently in 
wandering over the green meadows, long,|/the mean cab, with an old hair trunk on 
long before that grinding had begun. | top—it did seem a hard thing that they 

“Are you going to have them to live with! should be brought in to leech on old Martha | 
you?” he said, after a pause. “Conalore Daxe. Hard, certainly, that she should have 
and Prue?” | that bequest of two fair pieces of flesh, born 

“Ay!” Martha Daxe answered ; “and a of sixty poundsa year, and with no inheritance 
pretty workhouse full we shall have of it beyond the old hair trunk! When, three 
then. But I shall take it out of them. O days after, the mean cab came up and set 
my ! if I won’t take it out of them !” |down the two paupers, there was a certain 

She strode up and down the room, saying commotion among neighbours. “ Bolt the 
that over and over again, Mr. Lyttleton|door behind you, Ben Alibone,” was their 
regarding her patiently. first greeting: and they passed in, to the 

“Look at my money!” she said, stopping | music of the rattling of chains, Martha Daxe, 
suddenly before a row of some half-dozen| half-way up the well-staircase, gave them 
law books ; “see how I am swindled! When! ogre’s welcome ; interest was to accrue from 
will you pay me, I say, for your keep and/| that moment. 
lodging? When will you’ give me me| One was what (had she an eye to such 
money ?” things) she would have called a presentable 

“ You will have it one day ; I am confident; wench. ‘That was Conalore. A tall creature, 
of it as I sit here a living man; so give me’ gracefully shaped, and made to be loved; 


and leave them without a penny.” 
A little tinge came for an instant into the 

















peace till then.” 

“The old sing-song,” she said, putting by 
the grater, “ the old trumpery tune.” 

And with that she turned away, and strode 
up the well-staircase again. Much invigo- 
rated was she by that short interview. It 
was as good as an elixir to her, and that 
prospect of two more shortly to arrive, who 


a 


whose hair ran round her head in ripples! 


and was gathered at the back, like a Greek 
|statue’s, A girl formed for the bright, open 


country, for the fields and mountains; but 
not for the gaol (Alibone, gaoler) into which 
she was entering. In truth, she was not one 
to play Picciola or Prison Flower, unless 
with foreknowledge of there being some 























Charles Dickens.) 
gentle hand to tend her, and let the sun in 
upon her, and keep her from withering away 
in the gaol. Picciola and the unemployed 
had been together before that, in those sun- 
shiny haymaking days, when there were 
lighter things to think of than pure brain- 
grinding. ‘That was Conalore. 

But there was another—the sister—Prue, 
the quiet child. The quiet child was a 
different order of creature ; very small, and 
with pale eyes, that blinked. A_ sharp, 
pretty thing, with hair tinted reddishly, and 
running in a ripple, like her sister’s, But if 
the stately sister was as a Grecian statue, 
here was the little old woman that lived in a 
shoe. Not dwarfish ; but perhaps sharp as 
a needle, perhaps cunning asashe-fox. Quiet 
child Prue could read a situation and its 
contingent shapes for months forward, about 
as well as your genefals forecast their cam- 
paigns, which, as they do ill enough some- 
times, it had best be said; as well as that 
ingenious master carries three chess games 
in his head all at once. She bore all her 
wits about her, did Prue Rhode, the quiet child, 


They came in on that arrival day, and the | 


first words Prue spoke, whispering her sister, 
were, “ Hi, for the bastille! Hi, for the two 
nitentiary women!” ‘To whom Martha 
axe, as has been said, gave ogre’s greeting, 
glancing on her well-staircase. She even 


fondled them over, taking Conalore about | 


the waist, to feel what stamina there was in 
her; from which embrace the poor statue | 
took a little comfort, though the gaol had 
already done its work upon her, 

“Come this way,” Martha Daxe said, | 
opening the door of the dunroom. “ See| 
your cousin in his workshop, where he makes 
ali the money !” | 

The unemployed raised his head wearily, | 
and took them all in, with a feeble stare. 
The whir of the grindstone was still in his ears, | 

“O, cousin Lyttleton!” Conalore said, | 
running forward to him, “what has changed 
youso? You are killing yourself!” 

Time was—in those country days—when 
he would have coloured up and felt his 
_ beat the quicker at such a greeting. 

ut of Jate there had grown up in that) 
region where his heart used to beat, a yellow 
parchment bundle, of the same shape, bound | 
through and through with red tape carti- | 


lages, So he stood up quite impassive, and 
bloodless, 


Prue, who had been blinking curiously at 
him all this while, now says abruptly ; “So, 
here it is where all the money is made! 
How mach now? Sackfuls?” 

Grandaunt Daxe chuckles delightedly.| 
“It is perfect coining, dears,” she says. | 
“There he sits and works, and keeps us all 
in meat, drink, and clothing.” 

“TI thought so; cousin Lyttleton was 
always held so clever,’ Prue answers, reflec- 
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Conalore’s gentle eyes were bent on him 
tearfully, as he winced and shrunk away from 
these words, 

“Dearest cousin,” she said, “think more 
of your own precious health and strength, 
which you are only destroying. What is 
money, compared to life?” 

“Hear, madam!” says Martha Daxe; 
“only hear madam, and her fine speeches! 
Favour us, ma’am, with the name of the 
last new novel! Butter your bread, ma’am, 
with those fine sayings ; and, for that matter, 
his too! Come away! Come up, and leave 
the gentleman.” 

And with that she took them away up the 
well-staircase, round through her dismal 
chambers, railing all the while, until she had 
left their hearts as heavy as they could well 
be. Before night she had gotten out of Cona- 
lore at least a month's interest in advance, 

With three months’ sojourn in the 
House of Correction, they had fallen quite 
into the penitentiary ways; taking peniten- 
tiary diet, penitentiary discipline, and peni- 
tentiary tongue-scourging from the matron 
| of the house, who throve and fattened on it: 
‘but they went about as two broken Magda- 
lenes, under process of being reformed, 
Which likeness refers mainly to Conalore ; 
and had that fine, wavy hair of hers been 
| clipped close, she would have touched that 
original even closer. 

All which time, however, it went prett 
much the same with the overworked ; with 
this addition, that by laying his eyes close, 
of nights, to such wretched light as was 
served out to him, they grew to be strained 
and weak. Of which he made small account ; 
but worked on desperately—hopelessly and 
against all hope. Nothing coming, or likely 
to come. Wear out brain and eyes. Wear 
out nerves and life: nothing coming or likely 
to come. Weariest round from the gaol to 
chambers, from chambers back again, all to 
the same tune. Nothing coming. 





Ill, 


Wuicneto’s Trusts was about as well 
known in the Courts as any of the leading 
cases, Whichelo the uncle had been dishonest 
trustee, and Whichelo minors, whom he had 
defrauded, were now two threadbare old 
gentlemen, who had gone through life striving 
idly to close their fingers upor Justice, and 
take hold of her. But as these were the fine 
old times when Replication, Rejoinder, Re- 
butter, and Surrebutter, with other such 
company, throve and battened on suitors— 
the threadbare gentlemen had been kept off 
(and on, too), from minority to majority, and 
from that to old age. ‘Trustee Whichelo was 
fat and opulent, and rather fancied the — 
would last out his own time. Many trie 
their hands at Whichelo’s Trusts, with 
about the same profit, Nothing could be 


tively. “He will give us all fortunes when| made of it, such power had Surrebutter and 
We are married,” his brethren, Until at last, solicitor in the 


ee a 





490 
matter, sickening of his speculation, told the 
threadbare gentlemen that he must have done 
with it and them, unless indeed they could 
turn up some poor hardworking devil of a 
drudge who would work the thing for pure 
nothing, and chance of a reputation. Not so 
long after then, the two threadbare gentle- 
men came one morning to Balcombe Street, 
and there found such a drudge, who took the 
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business with asort of joy and eager hope. | 


No remuneration, but better full hands than 
idle expectancy. “ We shall send you up the 
papers in the evening,” said the threadbare 
gentlemen at departing. And accordingly, 
that evening there came up a cab, filled with 
old carpet-bags and bundles, in which again 
were reams of old yellow dried parchments, 
being the papers in the matter, or Surrebutter 
and his fellows come on a visit. 


Iv. 


THERE was some one living at the top of 
the house, in a dark nook which she had 
christened queerly Ravens’ Roost ; and here, 
after taking her day’s share of railing, she 
would retire and write in a log or day-book. 
It was the log of the quiet child, kept fast 
under lock and key, who looked to all things 
shrewdly, but with an especial eye to the 
dun chamber. What she wrote was all to 
the same tune and sing-song. 

“T hate, I hate,” began the log every day, 
dating from Ravens’ Roost, “and I like to 
hate. It will keep me alive, while under- 
going penal servitude, until I turn old and 
grey, and he run stone blind, which he will 
as sure as he will die—poor, wretched, noble, 
hateful creature! I should like to have the 
leading of him about, though I know he 
would rather fancy Minx Conalore. Minx 
Conalore would lead him so gingerly! Othe 
poms poor soul; pray, pray that his eyes be 

ept to him!” 


Vv. 


Tae papers in the matter of Whichelo’s 
Trusts were spread out before him at night, 
covering the tables, and the floor, and old 
cabinets. They looked down at him from 
tops of cupboards, waiting their turn, They 
were tied up, as it were, with miles of red 
tape ; and such as were written out on great 
paper folios, each furnished with a substantial 
vellum jacket. There were some made up 
like el linen bales, and weighing many, 
many pounds, 


Surprising, indeed, what a 
sum the whole would have brought in if put 


up to auction as waste paper! By the light 
of a miserable candle he was now working 
through a vast prairie ; which was no other 
than the great deed of trust itself, sweetly 
engrossed, wherein were numberless other 
deeds recited and referred to. 
bent his head close to the prairie and moved 
the light nearer, he felt his eyes sink in from 
weakness, as though about to be shut for 
ever. Two burning arrows were piercing into 
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his brain, and he fell back in his chair, cover. 
ing up his face. “O, I must give up,” he 
suid aloud, “I cannot goon. It is only left 
for me to become blind. And, after that, 
mad, Fitting end to all!” Again he bent 
forward his head to the dim light and entered 
on the prairie; but with the same profit, 
“This is terrible,” he said aloud, “If I had 
only some help on which to lean: some one | 
to do the hodman’s work, and make abstracta, 
and so spare these eyes!” He thought for | 
a moment, and went on. “Conalore hag | 
turned proud of late. She has scorn for such | 
mean creatures as I, A just scorn, I am 
a mean, poor-souled drudge, nothing else, | 
O, everything is weariness : everything !” 
There was some one listening at the door; 
some one that had come down on tiptoe; | 
past the chief justice’s room, down all the 
way from the Ravens’ Roost. The well. 
staircase had not given so much asa creak; | 
for she was light of person, and lighter of 
foot. Some one had heard all those out 
spoken words, and had gone away softly but | 
with secret rejoicing. 
When he was gone to chambers next day | 
she came down again from the Ravens’ Roost, | 
and stole privately into the dun room. She 
stood solitary among the papers of the great 
cause, or what might be rather called the. | 
dried bones of it. The room was as a vault | 
full of those dried bones, lying here and 
there, and up and down. Prue had strange 
powers of thought, the clearest of heads; 
brain machinery that could winnow law, or 
even coarser material. , After all, this should 
not be such terrible caviare to the crowd, 
Suitors, if they were let, or were a degree less 
lazy, might walk in the steps of their own 
cause, conveniently enough. Those deeds, 
awful of aspect, are not altogether palimpsests, | 
So Prue Rhode drew near to the mummy- | 
in-chief, lying out on the table, and set herself 
resolutely to it. She was now entering on the 
prairie with terrible impediment, at first, by 
brush and brake, and jungle, impenetrable. 
It seemed all Hebrew, Chaldaic, Sanserit 
moulded together. She turned it over 
from front to back. Heavy enough it 
was. There was engrossed invoice of deeds 
alluded to within, Conveyance A of the 
year seventeen hundred and sixty, conveyance 
B of the year seventeen hundred and ninety- 
seven, and the rest, which documents must, 
in all likelihood, be hard by, and true enough. 
Here they were to the right, all tied up toge- 
ther. Here was conveyance of seventeen 
hundred and sixty, marked A at the eh 
There were the steps in the cause on the le 
masters rulings and the like, of prodigious 
length. Taking up which, she proceeded to 
muke her way through without much hard- 


And as he| ship, working on for some two hours or 9, 


and then wrote out short compendium oF 
abstract. ‘Then she went away for a turn OF 
so of railing with Martha Daxe, then stole 
back and did more work, 
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When, then, at the close of the October 
day, Lyttleton came in to begin his weary 
night’s round ; there was a strange surprise 
waiting him. The _ man’s candle, which 
he would have sought presently to light, was 
gone, and there was a tall, bright, French 
lamp, shining radiantly, reat miracle this 
that quite dazed him with wonder and 
almost alarm. This fearful extravayance 
should Martha Daxe come to know it! But, 
in real earnest, how had the quiet child con- 
trived it? She, whose income was not alto- 

ether three farthings per annum? Perhaps 
she had begged or borrowed, perhaps sold ; 
rhaps — but such things should not be 
Eichtly spoken—she had been prying curi- 
ously among the nooks and pigeon-holes, and 
ueer cabinets in old Martha Daxe’s room. O 
the neighbours! how they talked and whis- 
red concerning the sackfulls left by old 
axe; all stowed away in strange crannies. 
Greater surprise still forthe overworked, when 
the genial light shows him the abstracts in 
female hand, so neatly tied up on the desk, 
correctly done too, and of real assistance. 

Some one at the door hears him muttering 
to himself in astonishment, and enters softly, 
just as he says aloud, “Gentle Conalore, 
after all—her work !” 

“Pah !” impatiently answers Prue, “never 
before so wrong! She is a great lady; too 
lofty to think of helping or leading about 
poor blind men !” 

“True, true,” he said, “I should have 
thought of that. And was it you, dearest 
Prue, that did all this ?” 

“Who else? not Grandaunt Daxe, cer- 
tainly ; no, nor Ben Alibone. Show we more 
todo, I will be your clerk.” 

“Dear, dearest child,” he said, “what 
infinite goodness, charity rather! O you 
-<ould help me so!” 

From that out she did help him wonder- 
fully; but still his eyesight ebbed away 
slowly and surely, It came at last to this, 
that he could not so much as look at paper of 
nights. No profit, therefore, in the French 
lamp. But the quiet child held by him, 
steadily working for him, while Conalore 
looked on scornfully, for the pair had con- 
ceived justly of her. And yet the scent of 
those country days was not gone—nay, was 
stronger rather. 

Says Prue one night, looking up from a 
huge deed: “Do you like me as well as 
‘Conalore, Cousin Lyttleton ?” 

“What of Conalore!” he said, absently. 
“I scarcely see her at all now. I am too 
mean a soul for her to think of. 7 

“Do you like me as well?” Prue asked 
again; but could getno better answer from him. 
Minx Conalore was, all the while, secretly 
thinking what great things she was made for, 
if she could only get loose upon the 
world. Blind wigmen were not her game. 

But our poor blind wigman, for all the 
help he was getting, was only turning 


blinder every hour. Daylight work even, 
was no ease to him. It was a case of 
such tremendous proportions: a Leviathan, 
enough to swallow the brains of ten strong 
men. So it was, every day, proving more 
and more too much for Cam 

The threadbare gentlemen came now and 
again to him, and found business backward. 
The solicitor in the matter came, too, and 
said that, at this rate of pottering, they 
would be twenty years over it. Still he held 
on contending desperately with optic nerve 
and retina, Which pair were destined to 
have it their own way, as they always must. 
One year’s rigid forbearance from all written 
and printed paper, would be only basis for a 
cure, Fretfully, chafingly he took the trial ; 
at times bursting into fits of storm and fury 
quite strange to his quiet nature, startling 
that volunteer clerk of his, who sat working 
with him to the last, 

Clerk Prue, not reckoning on this odd 
mood, says, en up at him, “Dol work 
enough, Cousin, Drive me on faster, if you 
will.” 

“ Small profit,” he answered, bitterly, “were 
you to work those willing fingers to the 
bone !” 

“Courage, friend,” she said, cheerfully, 
“we must work through it. We shall coin a 
portion for your wife out of Whichelo’s 
trusts |” 

He laughed. 

“Most idle talk,” he said, almost rudely, 
“ Why do you say such things? Who oman 
| think of the blind? They have all the same 
souls as our stately mistress, up-stairs, But I 
can tell you, Prue, for all that, she might not 
| get the blind back to her again, not if she 
| went on her knees. Don’t you know,” he 
| went on with kindling eyes, “ don’t you know 

that if I had coffers, and sacks of money, and 
jewels—some of those black oak coffers that 
we know of—and came freighted with these, 
it would be a very different tune ?” 

“This is intolerable,” clerk Prue said, 
| flinging down her pen, “I'll write no more 
| for you. Your head is always running on 
Conalore, and I tell you she despises you. 
Now find out who really loves you!” 

“You, I suppose,” he says with a sneer, 
“you want wages for your work !” 

“A generous taunt,” the quiet child 
| answers, trembling with rage, “now that you 
have no further use for me. Finish all as you 
‘may, now. I have done with you !” 

“Forgive me! forgive me, dearest Prue !” 
he said, stopping her. “ But my heart is 
sore. 1am as fretful asa child:” and with 
| that she stayed and took up her pen readily 
‘enough, But it came to the one finale 
nevertheless. Retina and optic nerve 
-were to win easily, The overworked must 
lay down his arms. With tribulation, 
'with inexpressible woe of soul, with 
‘a sickness on him like that of death, poor 

wigman gives in. And so, one of thoes 
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October mornings, the mean cab comes up to 
the door again, and all the tawny papers in 
the matter are put in, under the seat, over 
the seat ; the boxes outside with coachman, 
all to a reviling tune from the threadbare 
gentlemen, who swear that they have been 
used scurvily. So drives off the mean cab ; 
and, with it, hope, peace, happiness. Rather 
has driven up with it, Despair, and another 
gentleman named Felo-de-se or Suicide, both 
sitting together inside. 

Martha Daxe from the window of the 
chief justice’s room (for she had moved 
down to that apartment long since) had seen 
that arrival and departure, For that matter, 
she had known what was coming for a long 
while back ; but had kept her rage (this time 
real and unaffected) bottled down close, until 
this day. She had all along fancied that 
something might have come of the great suit : 
that it would have brought money clinking 
in upon those other moneys lying in the iron- 
bound, crammed coffers. How she raved and 
lashed herself as she walked to and fro in the 
chief justice’s room. “He shall go into the 
streets. He shall. I'll fatten no paupers, 
He may go to his own workhouse or hos- 

ital—any where out of this ; the idle, profitless 
‘ool!’ 

So, towards five o’clock on that evening, she 
came tramping down to the dun room to have it 
all out, and to vent her bottled-up fury. There 
was a terrible storm and contention! Fiercest 
wrangle! For the overworked, now grown 
defiant and desperate, bearded the old reviler 
openly. There was word for word, epithet for 
epithet: strife most unseeming. ‘The doors 
was open wide, the sounds floated out 


into the hall and up the well-staircase to| 


where Prue and Conalore were listening, 
each at her own door. Gaunt Alibone was 
listening too, standing cautiously at the dark 
end of the hall, Great scandal for all the 
house. But he must tramp. That was the 
end of it. He may rot in the street if he like; 
but must turn out. Blind beggar, she called 
him. Beg he should, and that from to- 
morrow morning. 

Now it had come to the darkness of night. 
and dark it was to the poor pauper sitting 
lonelily in the dun chamber, and thinking 
what was to become of him. The gentleman, 
Felo-de-se, who had called in the morning, and 
was not yet gone away, importuned him 





VI. 


TueE well-staircase is dark enough, but not 
so dark to one who knows the way, the old 
clock-bell just then chiming midnight. Who 
should be on the well-staircase at that hour, 
stepping softly past the chief justice’s room, | 
but such as had fitting business, or were | 
troubled in mind concerning the state of near | 
relations? Ancient ladies, well stricken in | 
years, bearing infirmities, are subject to 
Heaven knows what sudden ills and paralytic | 
turns. A sharp cry for aid at dead of night 
— well reach through the thick floors 
and panellings of the old house down to the 
dun room, and bring up whomsoever wag | 
keeping vigil there. Yet folk cry out often 
in their sleep. ' 

As he was coming forth softly from the 
chief justice’s chamber, he came suddenl 
on Prue, shading a candle with her hand, | 
She startled him exceedingly; and no 
wonder. 

“Did you not hear anything ?” she asked, 

“ It was nothing,” he whispered. “ Nothing 
in the world. She is sleeping soundly. Don’t 
go ins or you will disturb her, Good night.” 

He was going down when she stopped 
him ; laying her candle on the broad balus- 
trade, 

“Let ustalk a moment. So, you are goin 
to-morrow: turned out of doors O, that 
could go too! for Iam sick of her. Let me 
go with you. I can be your scribe; your 
handmaiden—anything !” 

“ What folly you talk,” he said, roughly, 
“TIT must go out by myself: go where no one 
shall think of me. I want no scribes nor | 
handmaidens. Let me pass!” and he stole | 
down again to his dun chamber. She looked | 
after him in astonishment. 

“Cold-hearted wretch!” she said to her- | 
self. “Let him get stone-blind, for all it is to 
me. But what can have put him in this | 
mood to-night ?” 

She thought fora moment: then she went | 
up-stairs, still conning it over to herself. At 
her own door she put out the light; and, | 
taking off her slippers, stole down again 
cautiously to the door of the chief justice's | 
room, ‘There she listened. 


VIL. 
Mrs. Martua Daxe was old; and, from 








sadly. But to no purpose. Still, despair has | her habit of body, might have been clearly set 
a clutch upon his heart, and is working) down asa fit subject for apoplexy. That was 
wearily at his brain, For there is disappoint-| the way in which the neighbouring apothe- 
ment, a bhlighting of those certain hopes, with | cary accounted for it. Got a fit in the night, 
such coroforts to keep him company. Famous) and died without a struggle. There was the | 
company they are, and are sitting with him| whole of it. The thing occurs every day. | 
even when the sonorous bell of the old hall-| And so, sir, there is your fee; and let us 
clock chimes out eleven and three-quarters, | have the funeral over as soon as decency will 
By this hour Martha Daxe is fast asleep in| permit. i 
the chief justice’s room, with those ancient | Prue told Lyttleton she must speak with | 
coffers filled up to their lids with money, and| him privately, She did so, She had @ | 
double-locked down; the keys under her | queer smile on her face, as she closed the door 
pillow. jatter her. No begging now, to be allowed to 
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serve as handmaiden ‘or acribe. More likely | 


the other was to be changed into her bon 
man for ever. That is, as long as he should 
live. Alibone, the man, was surly, and 
went about distrustfully, muttering strange 
things. But he was sent away soon; being 
paid handsomely, with a considerable bonus 
over and above his wages, 


Should we please now to take that whole 
piece : scenery, actors, all, at intervals of 
say five years time, and then look out from 
the boxes at the stage, it will be found that 
Clerk Prue has wedded the broken, restless, 
fiery-eyed man, who was once a lawyer ; but 
who has given up that trade since he came in 
toafortune. He is very quiet and submissive 
to her; for he knows she has a terrible 
scourge for him locked up in a private place ; 
which, to give her full justice, she never 
brings out. For she loves him well, and 
does not let her sister Conalore live with her. 
0, who shall unravel the mystery of that 
October night! It must wait the great un- 
ravelling day? Pity that those who said 
Martha’s ghost walked the old house, did not 
stop and question her. Yes, it must wait the 
great unravelling day. 

The old walls may not speak now, for 
they have been knocked down long ago, and 
there is a new establishment of baths and 
washhouses standing in their stead. 


FAMILIAR WORDS. 


Worps that bring back the glad and peaceful hours 
That watched our frelics in the sun and shade, 
When ev’ry wind seem’d whisp’ring to the flowers 
Of lovelier worlds where happier children play’d. 


Words that recall the feelings of our youth, 
The garden where our names in emerald grew; 
The truth we lov’d when fairy-tales were truth, 
When god and goddess, fay and faun, were true, 


The tiny words that grew from tiny acts ; 

The low love-language of the childish heart; 
The stammer that interpreted strange facts, 

Or strove some schoolboy legend to impart. 


The names our playmates gave in mossy bower, 
When Mab and Ariel for our sponsors stood ; 
Names haply borrow’d from some Greek-called flower, 
Or given in praise by Love when we were good. 


Nor less the words our statelier years record, 
By Fancy coined, yet bearing Reason’s stamp, 
Words with which Wit has played, or Life adored, 
Slaves of the king, or servants of the lamp. 


The words of men who clothe our thoughts with speech, 
Gay proverb, sparkling jest, or patriot song : 

Words which, like sunbeams, through the darkness reach, 
Show lowly worth, or brand imperial wrong. 


The words of men that walked in war’s red ways, 
Or spake their fireside thoughts to child or wife ; 
he simple words that giving blame or praise 
Ring down the echoing avenues of life. 
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Glad words that breathe of sunshine and of morn ; 
Sweet words that on the wings of evening fly ; 
Kind words that greet the child when he is born, 
And loving words that bless us when we die. 


TURPIN’S CORNER. _ 

Turpin the highwayman once occupied a 
large house in Southwark, which, a few years 
since, was converted into a model lodging- 
house by the clergyman of the district in whic 
it stands, The district is utterly poor, the 
clergyman is wholly without material support 
in his work, and the lodging-house passed of 
necessity into the hands of a poor man who 
lets out twopenny or threepenny beds as a 
private speculation. Turpin’s house is near 
the edge of Kent Street, in the parish of 
Saint George’s, Southwark, or rather in the 
parish of Saint Stephen’s, Kent Street, which 
was one of the districts formed by Sir Robert 
Peel’s act into an independent living. Though 
once the mainway out of London to the 
Kentish seaports, and the street through 
which our kings of old passed on their way to 
France, and through which Henry the Fifth 
came in triumphant procession on his return 
home from the field of Agincourt, Kent 
Street is and has been, time out of mind, one 
of the dirty nooks of London. 

In an old dictionary of the town, written in 
Turpin’s life time, which speaks of Clare 
Market as a very considerable market, with a 
fine new market-house, and of Cock Lane asa 
pleasant lane, on the east side of Shoreditch ; 
we are told that in Kent Street, Southwark, 
“ the houses and trades are but mean, gene- 
rally speaking ;” thirty years ago a historian 
described it as “perhaps one of the most 
dirty avenues in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don ;” now, there is hardly a tenant in the 
street who would not hail with joy the gift of 
aquartern loaf. Its chandlers would welcome 
as something like a wholesale order, the 
inquiry for a whole pound of dip-candles, and 
might or might not have that quantity in 
stock, 

Nevertheless, there is an eating-house 
keeper in Kent Street who invites attention 
to the cheap dinners he can offer to the mil- 
lion. He ake but a penny for a basin of soup, 
and will give the Kent Street dinner com- 
plete and luxurious for threepence. 

We have seen, and from time to time have 
told our readers, how, in some of the dark 
corners of this city, men and women sink 
under a load of penury and suffering, the 
weight of which, words never can measure to 
the nice ears of the fortunate. In this mighty 
London, where live thousands, “lost beneath 
the rubbish of their means,” who can only 
create for themselves care in their material 
life when they have quartered on it many 
a needless want, to many tens of thousands 
life is worse than a hard round of wants 
unsatisfied. Not merely is the staff taken 
from the feeble hand, but there is a sharp 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. (Conducted by 


ee 


dart given in its place, and the tormented | winter time from every doorway. During the 
cripple must needs lean upon its poisoned | past wiuter there was starvation—not meta- 
edge, There is no meat, but there is gin; phorical, but literal, life-consuming hunger— 
there is no breathing space, but there is to be fought with; life could be saved, and 
sewer poison in abundance ; and if there is not | was saved, even by the mere expenditure of 
much air, there is no stint in its loathsome-| shillings. “We lay down sometimes heart 
ness. There is little reasonable knowledge, | sick,” the minister’s wife said to us, “ What 
but there is every provocative to vice. Men|we could do was so littlhe—what we wanted 
cannot live blank lives. Now let us attempt | to do was so much.” 
to show what sort of compulsion they are| They might feel not heart-sick only. When 
suffering in Turpin’s corner, | we visited the district only for a few hours, 
Kent Street, with all its wretchedness, | though not untrained to bear what is revolting 
serves as the High Street to a little city of|in the homes of the neglected poor, we came 
the wretched. Lanes and alleys form a mesh | away bodily sick. The Thames bank, in sum- 


about it—Sweeps’ Alley, Amicable Alley,| mer, at low water, and near a sewer opening, 


Little Britain, Falstaff’s Yard—most of them | 
blind lanes. One side of the city of sorrow, 
borders upon Bermondsey, from which it is 


parted by a ditch, once altogether open, but 
now covered from the sight, and open only to} 
the smell. Bermondsey refuses to have inter- | 


course with the men of Saint Stephen’s, Kent 
Street, and so completely blocks them out 
that there is to be found only a single bridle- 
road by which the border between the two dis- 
tricts can be crossed, 
town there are still a few rank patches of soil 
left open for the use of speculative builders, 
and some rows of houses—two-roomed or 
four-roomed—have been lately built. Two- 
roomed houses—at rents of three shillings or 
three and sixpence a-week—seem to be in 
most request, and those are twice as large as 
any tenant can afford, Almost every room 
contains a distinct family. There were, two 

ears ago, eight hundred and fourteen houses 
in the district or parish of Saint Stephen’s, 
and as ten persons to a house is a low esti- 


mate of the swarm that seeks under each | 
roof a shelter, we have eight thousand people | 


pulling at the heart-strings and, as far as 
nature permits at the purse-strings, of the in- 
cumbent and his wife. These are a kindl 

gentleman and lady who, after labouring wit 

success among the poor of Bethnal Green, 
were, eleven years ago, promoted to work in 
the yet more hopeless field of benevolent 


exertion at Saint Stephen’s, Southwark. For | 
these eleven years they have worked utterly | 


unaided. There is not a soul in Kent Street 
by whom sixpence can be spared ; neighbours 
have much want to relieve in their own 
parishes. Except when it became famous for 
the devastation made in it by cholera, the 
greater public has known nothing at all 
about this place. Because a parish of this 
sort can yield nothing itself towards the 
maintenance of schools, or of a curate, it is 
cut off from all aid out of the funds of church 
societies. 

It is hard to conceive what must be 
suffered by a sensitive gentleman and lady 
during eleven years of daily contact with 
supreme distress and daily single-handed 
struggle out of small means to help thou- 


In this quarter of the | 


may be fouler,—for want of experience, we 
cannot tell,—but on firm soil in London we 
have never taken into our mouths air so foulag 
that which we smelt and tasted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kent Street, on a dull, cool and 
dry day in early Spring. 

We called upon the master of a little shop 
within the district,—a sensible man, who sits | 
helpless in his chair, because his lower limbs 
are paralysed, That is the result to him of 
thirty-three years faithful service in the South- 
wark sewers. He was in trust as one of seven 
foremen until a considerable reduction of the 
staff took place, at the time when he was first 
becoming helpless ; and use has been made 
since that time of his long experience, but he 
has looked in vain to Commissioners of Sewers, 
or to the new Board of Works, for the small 
pension, to which he is fairly entitled, for a 
life’s energies consumed in their employment, 
One crippled, both advanced in years, he and 
his wife keep shop, and their stock-in-trade 
consisted, when we saw it, of a handful of 
sugar candy, a few brandy-balls, four sugar- 

lums contained in pickle-bottles, three 
verrings and a half, five dip candles and 4 
half (the division of the herrings and the 
candles has sad meaning in it); lastly, about - 
a quart of parched peas, in a broken plate. 
By the trade thus indicated, they subsist, At 
how slight a sacrifice of means could a great 
| public body pay its debt to a poor worn-out 
servant of this character. The rich can com- 
monly make good their claims for any com- 
pensation or retiring pension to which they 
may fairly, or unfairly, be entitled. The poor 
man only sits and grumbles through the 
winter, in his corner by the chilly grate, 
with here and there a neighbour, helpless as 
himself, ready to listen to his grievance, and 
pity his distress. As for our friend, he does 
get something for his services ; his pension 1s 
| the palsy in his legs. This man, learned in 
sewers, had little to tell us of the sewerage 0 
his own district, about which he had good 
_ reason to be inquisitive. Honestly speaking, 
| there is none, except that under Kent-street 
itself—which lies low, and we think is under 
| the high-water mark—a sewer runs. | 
| other houses of the district have a nominal 











sands in a battle against overwhelming want. | and irregular drainage of four-inch pipes lai 
The gaunt face of famine stares at them in| by the builders close under the suriace of the 
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soil. In wet weather, green and filthy slime | of usefulness that lie beside the beaten high- 
covers the ground in many a wretched street. | way of our lives, 

We shall not dwell at length onthe domestic; Next to the foulness of the air in the dis- 
miseries we saw ; skeleton limbs faintly reco- | trict of Saint Stephen’s, Kent Street, and the 
vering from the starvation of winter; bare general squalor, nothing perhaps is so 
rooms ; rags that now cover what was, two| noticeable to an. outside observer as the 
or three months back, often utter nakedness. | number and beauty of the children, We saw 
There, in the bitter winter days, the wife of them in groups of eight or ten at a’ door, 
an honest and industrious bricklayer, whose , happy as it is hard for any child to learn how 
work was gonefrom him, turned garmentafter|not to be; fair, plump, and bright-eyed, 
garment into food, and lay at last, with three| Where the rate of mortality is high, births 
naked children about her, on the bare boards| are the more numerous. That which des- 
of the floor, and so brought into the world a| troys, appears to stimulate production. Was 
little baby which there were no means at all it the will of God, when He sent, as a bar 
of dressing. To that family, of course, the! and warning against many social errors, the 
minister’s wife took a woman’s succour.| disease that kills among us tens of thou- 
Now, it isin the workhouse ; but what work-| sands of young people year by year, was it 
house is to hold the sufferers when they are, | Lis will that the children doomed to early 
not families, but whole districts—towns within | death should be so fair, that they may the 
the town—that pine for want ? more surely root a love in old and stubborn 


An Irishman and Irishwoman who had been | 
helped in sore need during the winter, were, | 


after the custom of their country, loud in ob- 
trusive thanks and adoration of their helper. 
A sick Englishwoman, whose suffering had 
been yet greater, and whose gratitude for help 
was at least as deep, had little indeed to say ; 
anda poor woman who, living in the same room, 
was her nurse, and the faithful companion of 


hearts, which must grow Heavenward when 
the lost innocent are taken to His bosom ? 
The ragged little ones cannot be taught in 
St. Stephen’s, Kent Street, With difficulty, 
the incumbent obtained, soon after his 
| entrance on the district, a building suited for 
| use as a Ragged and Industrial School, The 
place was fitted for its new purpose ; a hun- 
| dred pounds were spent on it, and a ragged 








her sorrow, while scraping the pennyworth of | school was maintained for several years, It 
coarse fish that was the dinner of the sick-| was attached to an old inn; was claimed by 
room, had no better acknowledgment of|the owner of the inn, whose property was 
help to give, than a softened tone, and the| subject toa suit in chancery, At a week’s 
twinkle of an unacknowledged tear that) notice, the ragged school was ejected, and the 


trembled among her eyelashes. That reticence 
belongs to the English character; it gives 
to ae and often —dignity and 
pathos ; but it increases risk by neglect for the 
sorrow that it hides. It chanced that within 
& few hours we saw two ends of the social 
scale, passing from Kent Street to the Opera. 
There the luxurious and wealthy enjoyed the 
harmonious agonies of an imaginary sorrow, 
set forth in costly dresses and the cleanest 
linen. Could the curtain but have risen upon 
Sweeps’ Alley or Falstaff’s Yard, and could the 
low voice of some hunger-wasted woman have 
been heard murmuring to that bright audience 
the secrets buried in her heart, there would 
have been as much of honest feeling stirred as 
ever was stirred by an eminent soprano of 
refined sensibility. But, that voice does not 
reach ears and eesta that would be freely 
open to its cry. The reserve natural to our | 


very door of it bricked up. There is no 
other building to be had; but there is a 
| morsel of spare ground upon which it will be 
safe to plant one of the portable school- 
rooms that are to be purchased of the iron- 
/monger ; and to assist in raising means for 
the purchase of this iron school-room, the 
minister and his wife are at this time pro- 
posing to hold somewhere, a bazaar. ho- 
‘ever, as to this or any other matter, wishes 
to know more of the Kent Street poor than 
we can tell, or to do more than we can ask, 
‘should write to the incumbent, the Reverend 
I. H. Simpson, whose address is, Seventy- 
|four, Virginia Terrace, Dover Road, That 
there is no lack of ragged children, we can 
testify. In one court, we observed the house 
of a dealer in clothes. It was a two-roomed 
house, and there hung outside its door two 
bundles of such rags as might have been 





race makes quiet poor who do not impor- 
tune,—do not search actively for helpers ;| 
it makes also quiet rich, who do not urgently 


thrown away by the beggars of more favoured 
parts. 
But there is a national school—so called, 


invite, who do not actively make search for,|we presume, from being wholly unaided 
those who need their help. ‘There is in these| by the nation—attached to St. Stephen’s 
days, as a diffused feeling, no ill will, no fear,| church. We saw girls and boys in it who 
no jealousy, between rich and poor. The rich,| were not only well-taught, but clean, With 
when they are told where they can make a the girls’ school was combined the infant 
ind and wise use of their means, are, we school, The little fulk sat step above step ; 
believe, more generous in England than in| on the lowest step, young prattlers with the 
any land under the sun. But we all of us,| round plump cheeks of infancy; and at the 
great and small, need too much prompting; word of the schoolmistress they sang their 
too few of us make active search for means simple songs, and showed how carefully they 
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had been taught. While the choir of little 
children, born among all the sorrow we had 
seen, sang for us a pleasant hymn beginning 
with the words, “I think when I hear the 
sweet story of God,” our thoughts went pain- 
fully astray in the direction to which that 
line pointed. The story we have told is their 
story. When shall it be brought into accord 
with that beautiful theme of which they 
sang ? 


PEOPLE’S UMBRELLAS. 


Sirtine at my chamber window watching 
the leaping rain-drops springing from the 
swollen puddles—watching the steamy-win- 
dowed omnibus with its stooping, shiny-caped 
driver and independent, mournful, head- 
shaking conductor ~ watching the clean-: 
washed pavement smoking over the bakehouse | 
ovens—watching the rolling glossy cabs and 
the struggling, soaked, vm weather-beaten | 
foot-passengers—is it to be marvelled at| 
that my thoughts linger upon umbrellas ? 
Amongst the dwellers in this great city—not 
that few who look upon their fellow-creatures 
from the glowing interior of the yellow 
chariot or the compact brougham, but that 
many to whom even the hack-cab is a rare 
luxury, and the omnibus an uncertain 
convenience—this humble instrument is 
cherished as a street god—a companion | 
—a something to hold silent communion 
with—an appendage which, like a dog or 
a walking-stick, is modified by the charac-| 
ter of its owner, while it becomes, at the 
same time, part of his system, exerting an 
influence over him equal to what it receives. 
Solitary men who take long constitutional 
walks to the commong round London, or 
loiter home in the cool of the evening from 
quiet offices under government, carry um- 
brellas as companions, and not as instruments 
to protect them from the rain. The old 
play-goer, whose memory extends over the 
traditions of fifty years, who can tell how) 
many waistcoats every actor used to take off 
who has played the first grave-digger in| 
Hamlet for the last half-century, fights his 
way to his familiar seat in the pit—always_| 
in the pit—accompanied by an umbrella of 
substantial dimensions, upon which he leans 
in deep attention, sucking the handle as he 
mutters to it his opinions of the performance. 
His umbrella has been his constant com- 
pavion all these years ; and although change 
and decay have come to it, as to its master, | 
in the common course of things, a new cover- 
ing confers upon it every now and then the 
gift of perpetual youth, while the old play- 
goer sinks gradually without any such power 
of restoration. 

Setting aside the dry utilitarian, who) 
carries his umbrella as he would a macintosh, 
or an oilskin suit—for use, and nothing more 








HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


[Conducted by 
identify others by their watches, their watch- 
seals, or their snuff-boxes, 

There is my nervous friend, my timid 
friend, my friend who is sadly wanting in 
self-possession. He enters my chambers 
silently in soppy goloshes on a rainy day, 
with a dripping abomination which he wil} 
not put in the place appointed for the re. 
ception of umbrellas, He brings it through 
the mass of horrified clerks into my best | 
official room ; he places it against the wall 
but before he can commence his business, 
the ill-constructed nuisance opens with a 
burst and a splutter, falling helplessly in the 
little pool which it has deposited on the | 
carpet. He picks it up, and places it once 
more hurriedly yet tenderly against the wall; 
but it still persists in falling on the floor, | 
with a grating noise against the wainscot, 
Again my nervous friend puts it in a position 
of safety, and it is not until he has again 
settled down in a chair, to return to the 
object of his visit, that he discovers a valu- 
able piece of polished furniture likely to be 
seriously injured by the close companionship 
of the dripping abomination. By the time 
that he has finally determined to his satis- 
faction that the only place for a wet umbrella 
in such a room is inside the fender, a smell 
of burning discomposes him once more, and 
his mind is rendered totally unfit to entertain 
business for the day. 

Then there is my forgetful friend, my 
friend with the weak memory, my friend who | 
can never tell exactly whether he has lost | 
his ring, or whether he has left it on his | 
dressing-table. He is constantly haunted by 


| the idea that he has left an umbrella some- 


where. When you think you have got rid of | 
him for the day, his familiar voice is heard in 
the outer room, and his familiar head is 
thrust in at the inner door, asking in familiar 
tones the familiar question, “ Did I leave an 
umbrella behind me just now?” ‘Then 


‘comes the production of every umbrella in 


the place for him to examine carefully, and 
endeavour, if possible, to identify the lost one, 
Then comes his not very graphic description 
of his umbrella ; its peculiarities of appear- 
ance, especially its very curious and striking 
handle; and his very lengthy and vague 
account of the places he had visited that day, 
and the most likely shop, club-house, or 
vehicle in which he had left it. I meet him 
sometimes full in the street, and I see him 
stop suddenly, hesitate, scratch his chin, and 
then walk a short distance back in an unde- 
cided manner; the suspicion having just 
crossed his mind that he has lost his umbrella, 
When my forgetful friend pays me another 
visit, after the trouble that he put me to im 
searching for a phantom of his brain, I am 
amused by his quiet statement that the sup- 

osed lost umbrella was resting calmly at 

ome in its accustomed corner, covered with 

















—there isa number of men whom you may the idle dust of many weeks’ inactivity. All 
identify by their umbrellas, as you may men have their uses: and I fully believe that 
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PEOPLE’S UMBRELLAS. 


the mission of my forgetful friend, and others | irascible friend only produces in his face such 
of his class, is to increase the scanty salaries | a purple approximation to an apoplexy, that 
of cabmen by providing them with a con-|it is a charity to desist from further com- 
stant supply of their regular and rightful | plaint. 
perquisites—lost umbrellas. Then there is my aged friend, my Corin- 
Then there is my extremely neat and | thian friend—my friend who is not aware of 
buckish friend, my friend who has converted| any change in manners and costume since 
the umbrella into one of the leading elegan-| Tom and Jerry were rollicking boys upon 
cies of life. His protector from the rain is| town, and the finest gentleman in Europe sat 
not a half-collapsed balloon—oh, no !—it is a} upon the throne of England. My Corinthian 
walking-stick, lightly wrapped in silk. And/friend is not aware that a long frock-coat 
such a walking-stick ! shining partridge cane,| with fur collar and lappets, and a low- 
gold tassel-hole, cnpadastlied handle, gold- | crowned, broad-topped, curly-rimmed hat, are 
mounted, bright-green silk—altogether, a| rather behind the style of the present day ; 
highly artistic production. It isa pleasantsight | or, if he has the slightest suspicion of the fact, 
to see my neat and buckish friend in a very | he waits patiently in the full belief, that the 
clean omnibus, with his patent boots, and his | giddy, fickle world will gladly come back to 
tightly gloved hands placidly clasped across|the old real fashion in due time. His um- 
the elegant handle of his umbrella, which he | brella is made after a pattern that must have 
holds between his knees. Compare his| descended direct from Jonas Hanway, who 


| almost tame refinement and gentleness with | is said to have been the bold introducer of 


the coarse roughness of his opposite neigh-|these defenders from rain, towards the 
bour, from the country, who looks upon the} middle of the last century. The umbrella of 





umbrella as a part of the serious business of 
life—a thing not to be trifled with, or em- 
broidered with anything like foppery. My 
rural friend’s protector from the rain might 


| have been constructed from the sails of an 
| old coal barge, so rough and weather-beaten 


is it, stained with mud and clay collected 
in tramping up that four-mile country lane 
which leads from the village to the railway 
station. The stick is like a small mast, sur- 
mounted by a brown knob as large as an 
orange, upon which are clasped two fat, red, 





speckled hands with short, brown, walnut- 


| picking looking nails. What a wide impass- 


my Corinthian friend is baggy from the 
ferule upwards, green in colour, edged w’ a 
white, cotton in material, tightened in towards 
the top with a great brass ring a the 
short-waisted ladies of the period), bamboo- 
sticked, and surmounted with a large ivory 
clenched hand. In a corner of the coffee- 
room, where my Corinthian friend takes his 
ease, it stands in a defiant attitude, seeming to 
shake its fist at any of the company who dare 
to be more modern than its master. In contrast 
to this umbrella stands another, belonging to 
an equally antique owner, the meekness of 
which has a strange fascination in my eyes. 





| its owner and an implement of warfare 
| against the whole world besides. Vagrant | lady friend, who firmly fastened underneath 
_ dogs look at it with knowing horror; and/|an umbrella of gig proportions, pays what I 
| jaunty, impudent errand-boys become respect- | may call a periodical visitation to the city, to 


, Warrior charging a fortress, to the great 


able gulf there is between my rural friend| It is green and baggy, like its companion ; 
and my buckish friend,—and between their} but instead of the defiant clasped fist, it has a 
attendant umbrellas ! bird-beaked handle of the mildest aspect, the 

Then there is my puffy, irascible friend, | brass hole for the tassel (which is not there) 


| my friend with the fat red face and the small | acting as an eye. I look at it until I fancy it 
pig’s eyes, but, more particularly,, with the| is alive, and I am almost betrayed into the 
| substantial well-to-do looking umbrella, which | absurdity of uttering some audible term of 


is, at one and the same time, a protection to| endearment suitable to a bird. 
Then there is my sturdy, independent, old 


ful within the magic circle of its action.| see her stockbroker, or receive her dividends, 
Many a time has it come down upon the|I call her visit a visitation, because (suppos- 
back of the offending quadruped and the|ing the day to be wet) her course is marked 
shielding basket of the impertinent butcher’s| by a crowd of indignant foot-passengers 
boy. Usually it is carried under the arm| scattered right and left along the line of her 
of its owner, at an angle of elevation! progress. Some make loud remonstrance 
troublesome, if not dangerous, to the passers-| with their tongues, while others, I am 


| by. When my puffy friend enters an omnibus,| sorry to say, when the first attack of as- 


he carries his umbrella before him, like a | tonishment is over, attempt to rally and 
strike the offending stockholder to the ground. 
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discomfort of the occupants. If it is wet he| Regardless of abuse, regardless of blows, the 
puts it in the way of his companions ; if it is| single-minded, old lady pushes on her way 
dry he strikes the unfortunate conductor so| through the crowded citizens, who are com- 
foreibly with it across the wrist, when any | pelled to fall back as she advances, strong in 





person wishes to communicate his desire to| the strength of an implement that was made 
alight, that the victim of imperfect mechani-| for rougher work. In the management of the 


| ¢al arrangements looks seriously to see if any| umbrella she fairly represents the general 


bones are broken, Remonstrance with my’ body of walking ladies, and there has been 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


no hope of her ever riding in a public! lineaments of that stern monarch who, a few 


vehicle, since that fatal day when the evil 
genius of an omnibus-conductor prompted 
him to overcharge her sixpence sterling. 

Sometimes, flitting across Leicester. Square 
and suddenly disappearing in one of the 
murky streets of Soho, I fancy I have seen 
the purple pickled-cabbage coloured para- 

luie of the French grisette; and I know that 
Fieve seen the light, bright blue umbrella of 
a boulevard exquisite, temporarily exiled from 
his native land. Sometimes I fancy when I 
see a gentlemanly man entering a cab with a 
very shabby umbrella, that he must have 
borrowed it at night to go home from a party 
when no conveyance was to be had ; and that 
it proved to be such a disgraceful spectacle 
when exposed to the light of day, that he is 
compelled to hire a carriage to return it to 
the owner. I have suffered—oh, how I have 
suffered !—from the joke about the best 
umbrellas always going first. Whether I 
am destined to be more unfortunate than my 
fellow-creatures I cannot tell; but I never 
venture out, either in public or private circles, 
without having that mouldy pleasantry dinned 
into my ear. I have sometimes weakly taken 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s advice, and en- 
deavoured to rid myself of troublesome 
acquaintances, by lending them umbrellas, 
bought for the purpose in Tottenham Court 
Road on a Saturday night, and warranted 
sound ata shilling a-piece. I have, in all 
such experiments been miserably deceived ; 
the umbrellas, it is true, do not return, but 
the acquaintances invariably do. 

In my wanderings about town, my eyes 
have been once, and once only, regaled with 
the sight of a real drover picking his way 

ingerly through the mud, as he guided 

is sheep to their destined slaughter-house, 
and holding an umbrella over his head to 

rotect him from the rain. He must have 

en a gentleman who had seen better days, 

or a descendant of the Gentle Shepherd. 

Long have I watched for, but never have I 
seen, a real salt-water sailor with an um- 
brella. Many things that pertain solely to 
the earth he buys, but never an umbrella. I 
have seen naval men occasionally with such 
things, but they have been, stout, respectable, 
retired skippers, who have saved money, 
and gone into the ship-chandler line. 

Sometimes as I watch the clerks wending 
homewards from the city, I fancy that I can 
tell from their umbrellas more than anything 
else—which are the married men and which 
the single ones ; which the free, unfettered 
young loungers about town, and which the 
struggling fathers of families. Sometimes on 
a wet night, after being dazzled with the 
gorgeous pageantry of a theatrical spectacle, I 
have a strange fancy for wandering round to 
that dingy back street, where the stage-door 
is always situated, and under the dilapidated 
umbrella of some thin, meek, shivering, 
hurrying man trying to trace the proud 


minutes before, had lorded it magnificently 
over his fellow-creatures. 

Sometimes when I pay a morning visit at 
the family mansion of Mr, Midas (late of the 
Stock Exchange), I find an old rotten pair of 
goloshes, and afrail handieless umbrella stand- 
ing in the hall. They belong to a poor widow 
who walks miles in the wet to teach the 
young ladies music. Once she was waited 
upon herself, before her husband (Mr. Midas’s 
late partner) failed, and shot himself one 
morning in his bedroom. I have never 
seen her face; but I have often seen her 
umbrella’s, and it tells her story. 


ANGLO-SAXON BOOKMEN, 


We sketched lately the substance of the 
Anglo-Saxon poem, Beowulf, the oldest 
national epic of Germanic Europe extant. 
That picture of old times has been preserved 
by chance in but a single copy, mutilated by 
a fire which consumed part of the library in 
which it was contained. Had the fire spread 
a little further, we should have known little 
indeed of the war-poetry of Anglo-Saxons, 
Except an occasional gleeman’s song, in- 
cluded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, there 
would have come down nothing more than 
what is called the fragment on the Fight at 
Finnesburg. That is a leaf from a larger 


Anglo-Saxon poem, which an ne found 


in the cover of a manuscript of homilies in 
the archbishop’s library at Lambeth. Quick- 
witted antiquaries always keep their eyes 
upon the scraps of paper that have writing 
on them, which they find in ancient bindings. 
Strange fitful gleams of light upon pe 
history and manners now and then shoot 
from these snips of crabbed manuscripts; 
commonly, because of their fragmentary 
nature, they suggest something that they do 
not tell. An antiquary who, as to the re- 
covering of all ancient volumes, is—as he 
ought to be—his own bookbinder, may find 
his bookbinding a work full of excitement 
and mystery. Of many an old legal pareh- 
ment upon which historical names figure, he 
finds here and there a bewildering inch. He 
generally knows at sight, by the character 
of the handwriting, in what century the ink 
of any scrap was wet and fresh, its subject 
matter full of living interest or passion. In 
very old times there was no literature pro- 


| duced with a direct view to the butter-shops ; 


penmen and books were scarce, and they 
produced notliing that was openly to be con- 
sidered trivial. Therefore old manuscripts 
are always likely to have a more direct and 
intimate relation to the story of their time 
than will be the case in the twenty-ninth 
century with manuscripts and books of the 
nineteenth. In the cover of an old book, 
then, there was found a snatch of Anglo- 
Saxon verse, which told how Hengest ant 
his men attacked by night and fired Fin’s 
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‘the skies, He is the Lord Almighty, the 


nd, defended one door of the blazing pile,| spirit of power, and the head of all high 
when at the other door Ordlaf and Guthlaf| creatures, He is eternal, ever powerful ; - 
fought. It tells how the enemy burst in, and| made the wide heavens for the children of 
how the din of slaughter mingled with the) glory, and earth for the sons of men.” 


roar of fire ; how there was a five days’ fight, 
while the red swords gleamed like a second 
fire; and how the raven fattened. A quiet 


In the morning, Cedmon, the herdsman, 


| went to his master, the bailiff, and told what 


gift he had received, The bailiff took him to 


antiquary, in a drowsy old library, lights| the abbess, Hilda, who commanded him to 


upon this bit of old burning wrath inside a 
| bookcover, and prints it. Afterwards the 
book goes to a binder, who is not an auti- 
quary ; he tears off what he despises as its 
rotten back, and commits that to the fire or 
to the dust-bin. So the manuscript entirely 
perishes, but there remains the printed copy. 

Another manuscript, of which there exists 
only a single copy, contaius the Gleeman’s or 
the Traveller’s Tale. It is the song of an 
Anglo-Saxon gleeman, who says that he has 
received presents at the courts of many 
countries, which he proceeds to enumerate, 
naming also the chiefs of each. It isa fine 
lesson upon the geography of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and about as amusing as a genealogy. 

But we have among extant remains of 
Anglo-Saxon literature, a moral and contem- 
| plative poem, not less important than the 
great suga of Beowulf, and that is the 
| metrical paraphrase of parts of Scripture by 
| Cedmon, the Milton of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Of this relic, also, as of the other Anglo- 
Saxon poems, there remains only a single 
copy, aud that is in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford, It remains as a small parchment 
| folio of two hundred and twenty-nine pages, 
written, as it would appear, in the tenth 
century. It belonged once to Archbishop 
| Usher, who gave it to a learned foreigner, 
| named Junius, who caused its contents to be 
| printed, and by whom the manuscript was 
finally bequeathed to the Bodleian with his 
other papers, 

Cxdmon, we are told, was a poor Northum- 
berland herdsman, who lived under the 
shadow of the abbey at Whitby, who, though 
his piety disdained idle songs, grieved that his 
ignorance deprived him of all skill in singing 
to the harp. Then, in convivial meetings, 
when he saw the harp coming round to him, 
he would rise, full of shame, and go home to 
his house. And Bede tells us, that after he 
had done that on one occasion, he went to his 
duty in the stable, and having littered the 
cattle, there lay down and went to sleep. 

d there came a man to him in dreams, 
saying, “Ceedmon, sing tome,” He answered, 
“I cannot sing. 1 left my comrades and came 
hither because I cannot.” Again said the 
man, “Yet you must sing tome.” “ What 
shall I sing?” Caedmon asked. 


ota Said he, 
Sing me the origin of things.” Then, in his 
m, Cedmon began singing, and when he 
awoke he remembered the lines he had sung. 
ley are the first lines of his poem, and 
r sense is; “It is right for us to praise 
aud love the King of Hosts, the guardian of 


| tell his dream, and sing his song before the 


learned in the neighbourhood, and when he 
had done so it seemed to them all that the 
gift came straight from heaven, They told 
him scripture tales, and bade him turn them 
into song. He went home to his house, and 
brought stories back next day, adorned with 
poetry. Therefore the abbess made a monk 
of him, and caused him to be taught the 
Scriptures, These he turned into verse as he 
learnt them, so that even they who were his 
teachers wrote and learned them again from 
his mouth. He first sang of the creation 
and origin of man, and all the history of 
Genesis and Exodus ; also of many other of 
the canonical books. He sang, too, of the 
Saviour’s incarnation, passion, descent into 
hell, and ascension into Heaven; of the coming 
of the Holy Ghost, and of the doctrine of the 
Apostles. Cadmon is said to, have died 
nearly twelve centuries ago. 

The whole of Ceedmon’s paraphrase has not 
come down to us. The Scripture story con- 
tained in Genesis and Exodus is the ground- 
work of more than three-fourths of it, as now 
received, ‘Then follow the striking events in 
the Scripture history of Babylon. The chief 
topic in the remaining part is that which our 
forefathers used to call the Harrowing of Hell. 
Cedmon’s is not a servile paraphrase, He 
conceives incidents, he invents dialogues, and 
how fairly he may be called the Milton of his 
rude times we can best show by a single 
extract from his work. He begins as Milton 
begins with the fall of the rebellious angels, 
and after his fall the words ascribed by 
Cedmon to “the Angel of Presumption” are 
in spirit altogether like the first speech 
wherein we find Milton’s Satan,— 


in bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence. 


“Why shall I toil? said he. I need not a 
superior. I can with my own hands work as 
many wonders, I have great power to form 
a diviner throne, higher in heaven. Why 
shall I serve for his favour, bend to him 
in such vassalage? I may be a god, as he, 
Stand by me, strong associates, who will not 
fail me in the strife. Heroes, stern of mood, 
have chosen me for chief, with such may 
counsel be devised, by such we may make 
captures, They are my zealous, faithful 
friends ; I may be their chieftain, and sway 
in this realm. It seems not right to me that 
I should cringe to God for avy good ; I will 
no longer be his vassal.” 


Again, after a description of the place to 
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which Satan and his host were condemned, 
Satan harangued : “ He was erst God’s angel, | 
fair in Heaven, until his mind urged, and 

ride most of all, that he would not revere 
the word of the Lord of Hosts. His thought 
boiled within his heart, his punishment was 
hot without him, and he said: This narrow 

lace is not unlike that other we knew, high 
in Heaven’s kingdom, which my master be- 
stowed on me, though we must cede it now to 
the All-Powerful. Yet hath he not done 
rightly to strike us down to the abyss, bereave 
us of Heaven’s kingdom, and decree to people 
it with men. That is to me the chief of 
sorrows, that Adam, who was wrought of 
earth, should possess my strong seat,—that it 
should be delight to him while we endure 
our torment in this hell. Oh! had I power of 
my hands, and might for one season be 
without, one winter's space, then with this 
host I——. But around me lie the iron 
bonds, and this chain pinches me.” 

The Apocryphal story of Judith is the 
subject of one other extant poem of the 
Anglo-Saxons, As to the manner of the 
verse, it consists, as a rule, of short, accented, 
unrhymed couplets, bound together by alli- 
teration. In the first line of a couplet two 
words begin with the same letter, and then 
in the second line of the couplet the first 
word of importance should begin also with 
that letter, in this fashion— 


For forty days 

The flood shall last, 
The roofed ark riding 
Raised afloat. 
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As to its character, there was a very notice- 
able feature in the literature of the British 
Anglo-Saxons. They brought Beowulf and 
their war-songs with them. Here they begot 
a moral and religious literature in their verse, 
and a prose literature that, when it was not 
moral and contemplative, was steadily de- 
signed to make useful knowledge popular. 
Bede and their other prose writers were 
encyclopsxdists. They gathered, from recon- 
dite books the knowledge of the day upon all 
subjects, and condensed the pith of it into 
summaries distinct and practical. It is not 
only a fact that they did this, but it is a fact 
that they stand out from among all rude 
nations by so doing. Nowhere else is there 
a literature bred out of barbarous times, so 
moral, so earnest, and so business-like. Bede 
lived a scholar’s life in the north of England 
eleven or twelve hundred years ago, in the 
monastery of Saint Peter’s at Wearmouth. 
He collected the pith of the Fathers from 
their writings, for elucidation of the Holy 
Scriptures. He wrote on grammar, arith- 
metic, music, astronomy, the history of his 
country, trying to give the gist of everything 
and that not in a dry way. King Alfred, 
not content with clear treatises in Latin, pro- 
moted to his utmost the diffusion of good) 
krowledge in the vulgar tongue. The same, 
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Anglo-Saxon temper, which, to come home 
for an illustration, we may say begets in 
these days publications like that which the 
reader now has between his fingers, and con- 
nects the period of their issue with the return 
of a just relish for Anglo-Saxon English, is 
to be found strongly defined among our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers even in the first 
days of their possession of the soil, Alcuin 
went out of Yorkshire to enlighten Charle- 
magne, and it was he, an Anglo-Saxon, who 
restored letters in France. 

John Erigena, an Anglo-Saxon and by birth 
an Irish Scot, who probably was among the 
first of lecturers at Oxford, was, in the ninth 
century, a choice friend and guide to Charles 
the Bald, then a great patron of letters. He 
was a merry scholar, and on good terms with 
his royal friend, “ Pray,” asked his Majest 
once, when he and Erigena sat opposite eac 
other at dinner, talking in Latin dialectics, 
“Pray, what divides a Scot from a sot?” 
John retorted, “Nothing but the table,” 
There is another dinner-table story of divi- 
sion told about him. He, a little, thin, and 
nimble man, was placed between two corpu- 
lent monks, and the dish before them. con- 
tained three fishes, one large and the others 
small, The king bade him divide fairly with 
his neighbours, whereupon he gave each of 
the fat men one of the sprats and put the 
whale on his own plate. “You have not 
made that division equal, learned master,” 
said King Charles. “Truly, I have,” said 
the philosopher. “There are three men and 
three fishes: there is a big one and a little 
one, there is another big one and a little one; 
and here is a big one and a little one. The 
scale is just.” 
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THIs name was avowedly an alias, but Jim 
always evaded any attempt to discover his 


real patronymic, which I have no doubt he 
had wilfully buried in oblivion, lest he should 
reflect. disgrace on his family. I know that 
he never wrote to, nor received letters from, 
them. He told me once that he wished his 
friends to think him dead; and I have reason 
to believe that on more than one occasion he 
refused to notice advertisements in colonial 
papers, calling on him, by his true name, to 
communicate with them. 

Jim’s history—as I gleaned from him one 
day, when a trifling act of kindness had opened 
his heart—was a sad, but common one. He 
was the child of very respectable parents. 
The captain of the vessel in which he came 
out offered to take him back on credit ; but 
Jim’s pride forbade his acceptance of this 
kindly offer: he feared to be taunted with 
non-success ; “ and,” said he, “I ’d have died 
rather than suffer that.” f 

And, indeed, he seemed likely enough to die. 
A few occasional shillings were picked up by 
aplitting wood for fuel ; but often he dined 
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with Duke Humphrey, and slept in Nature’s| Jim could muster courage to approach his 
ante-room. At last, a settler recommended|old chum. When he did, he found: that he 
him to go up the country, and ply from station| was dead, and nearly cold; and a broken 
to station in search of employment. He was] spear in his side betrayed that he had been 
sure of board and lodging, gratis; and at any| murdered by the natives, The hut itself had 
rate he might as well perish in the bush as on| evidently been rifled; every particle of 
the banks of the Torrens. Jim followed this | food, the store of flour, sugar, and tea, the 
advice. “I had no swag, not even a blanket, blankets, knives, and every useful moveable, 


| to carry,” said he; “for I had parted with| had been carried off. But what Jim mostly 


these long before. When I started out of| regretted was, that the pistol, an old-fashioned 


| Adelaide, a few pence, a plug of tobacco, an| pepper-box revolver, was missing. Fortu- 
| old clay pipe, a sharp knife, and a clear con-! nately, he had taken his gun in the morning 


science, were ali my possessions. I sunk my | to shoot a few birds, if chance offered, duri 
name for ever; I determined to forget it ; and| the day ; and, therewith, all the powder an 
I have forgotten it—except at times. The} shot remaining on hand. Still, six extra shots 
second day, I got a berth at Grey’s station,| were not to be despised ; and he felt that the 
under Mount Lofty ; and when he asked my | loss of the pistol added to his danger. 
name, I said, Jim Walker, and Jim Walker} Now, all the horrors of his own position 
I’ve been ever since.” burst upon him, The head station was fully 
The great event in Jim’s colonial career| ten miles distant, and what enemies he might 
occurred when he was a shepherd on the Glen | encounter on the road it was impossible to 
Lyon Run, which is situated on the borders of | foretell. However, stay in the hut by himself 
the Tatiara district. The blacks inhabiting} he could not; so he resolved to fold the flock, 
that locality are justly dreaded for their un-/ and then to set off tuzough the bush, to give 
tameable ferocity, which civilising influences | information of the event, and obtain assist- 
are apparently unable to counteract ; to the| ance, In pursuance of this resolution he went 
present day the Tatiara natives are noted for | out, and with the aid of the dog succeeded in 


their savage onslaughts on defenceless Euro-| folding the sheep. 


peans. At the time of Jim’s adventure these| Hoarse with shouting—for your true bush- 


| attacks were yet more numerous and deadly | man can do nothing without making a great 
| than they are now, so that the white settlers | uproar—Jim went to the water-hole to drink, 


rarely ventured abroad unarmed, preparatory to starting on his perilous jour- 
Jim was appointed to one of the out-sta-|ney. He was just rising from the recumbent 
tions ; and as the country consisted princi-| position necessary to enable him to reach the 


| pally of large open plains, he had a pretty | water, when Sandie gave a loud growl ; and, 


easy time of it. The hut was snugly ensconced | at the same instant, Jim saw the shadow of a 
in a nook of the low rocky hills which formed , human figure reflected in the water. Cauti- 
the northern boundary of the Run. On these | ously gazing around, he beheld several dusk 

hills grew a few stunted she-oaks and dwarf| forms moving through the thick under, owt 


| honey-suckle trees, interspersed with dense| of the opposite range. His first impulse was 


serub, which afforded no _ inconsiderable| to fly ; but aware of the necessity of conceal- 


| screen from the hot winds. A single water-| ing his alarming discovery, he mastered his 


hole—the only summer vestige of winter tor-| emotion, and ordering the dog to follow, 
rents—was near at hand, and immediately in| walked quietly back to the hut. 
front of the hut was the nightly folding ground. a the door, as well as circum- 
Jim’s only companion in this lonely spot| stances would permit, Jim sat down on one 
was Willie, the hut-keeper, a quiet, Scotch| of the old stumps which supplied the place 
body, with whose homely conversation Jim|of more convenient seats; and striving to 
was fain to be content ; save when one of the| divest his mind of untimely fear, debated 
overseers rode over from the head station, or| within himself the propriety of attempting 
a bullock-driver brought down stores, or a|to elude the wily savages who were in 
chance wanderer passed. The latter was,|the immediate vicinity. But the more he 
however, a very rare occurrence; for the|/thought of it, the more impracticable it 
locality was much out of the usual track. appeared. To run the gauntlet through an 
One afternoon as Jim and his trusty dog| unknown number of enemies, was almost 
Sandie followed the sheep homeward, he was| certain death, On the other hand, to remain 
surprised at not perceiving any signs of Willie. | quiescent presented only the prospect of pro- 
Imagining that the hot weather had over-| longed torture, and final destruction. ow- 
wered that usually vigilant personage, | ever, there was no help for it at present, and 
im shouted loudly for him to “wake up,”| unable to form any decisive plan of escape, 
and help to fold the sheep. Receiving uo|Jim did the very best thing he could; he 
answer, he hurried to the hut, made his little fortress as secure as possible, 
At the entrance he beheld a scene which | and awaited the result. 
to quote his own expression, “made all the} The hut was built in the ordinary bush- 
blood in his body run cold.” There was poor| fashion, of huge, upright slabs of timber,— 
illie, lying on his face, nearly naked, and| the lower ends being inserted in the earth, 
bbled in gore. It was some time before! and the upper nailed to strong beams, The 
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interstices were filled with the fibrous coating 
of the stringy-bark-tree, daubed over with 
clay to render it wind-proof. The roof con- 
sisted of large sheets of bark, and the only 
window was an aperture about a foot square. 
This, Jim filled with an old sack, which the 
natives had probably overlooked. The chim- 
ney occupied nearly one side of the hut, and 
was built of sods, supported on the exterior | 
by a closely-slabbed wall, to the height of 
six feet; the upper portion closing inward 
on all sides to the top, was composed ot 
rough palings, or slips of bush-timber, split 
to a moderate thickness. 

The interior formed only one room, about 
twelve feet long and ten feet wide, which 
sufficed its inmates for all purposes. 

Night speedily closed in, and in darkness | 
and silence sat Jim with the mangled corpse | 
of the hut-keeper in one of the sleeping berths 
wherein he had laid it, and the dog crouch- | 
ing uneasily at his feet. The poor brute was 
with difficulty kept from howling aloud, and | 
once or twice he ran to the door and moaned 
uneasily. He evidently comprehended that | 
danger was nigh. 

How long Jim remained in this state of sus- 
— he could never be positive. It seemed 
ike half a lifetime, he said. After a weary 
interval Sandie growled sullenly, and sat 
erect: his ears thrown back, and his eyes 
glistening in the darkness like balls of fire. | 
Listening, attentively, Jim heard a faint noise 
as of some one treading on dry twigs. Then! 
Jim knew that the savages were coming. 

Next moment the latch of the door was 
cautiously lifted, and a gentle pressure made 
against the fastenings. With a beating heart, 
Jim held the dog, and by gestures forbade 
him to move or bark. The wonderful instinct | 





of the animal enabled him to comprehend | 
these mute commands, and he lay down 
quietly on the floor. 

Soon the sack, which Jim had placed in| 
the aperture, was noiselessly withdrawn, and 


a dark visage appeared in its place. And} 
now Jim could scarcely hold the excited dog, 
who would fain have sprung at the intruder. 
But the hole was too small to permit the 
entrance of his foes, and feeling that every 
grain of powder in his scantily-furnished flask 
would be required, he even refrained from 
firing, and on the withdrawal of the intrusive 
head refilled the aperture with a block of 
w 

Whilst so engaged the natives uttered 
a yell so unearthly that Jim shook with 
terror; indeed, he afterwards acknow- 
ledged that he was near swooning. Almost 
simultaneously a rush was made at the crazy 
old door, which nearly gave way, and 
it appeared certain that another such shock 
would burst it in. To lie still, and be worried | 
like a badger, was not in Jim’s nature. With | 
his sheath-knife he cleared a space between | 
the slabs sufficiently large to admit = 
muzzle of his gun, and in such a position as 
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|hurled at the opening. 


{Conducted by 


to command the approaches to the door, By 
the clear starlight he perceived some ten or 
twelve naked savages grouped in front, 


Again, yelling hideously, they rushed for- j 


ward for another assault. As they came on, 
Jim levelled his piece, and fired both 
barrels. In all probability this saved the 
door, for two of the assailants fell screech- 
ing to the ground, and the shock was but 
slight. 


Sufficient damage, however, was in- | 


flicted to break the upper hinges, and force | 


the door from its proper position. 


Sandie, more valorous than prudent, sprang 


into the breach thus formed, and was thrust 
down by his master, just in time to escape a 


shower of spears which the enraged blacks | 


The jeopardy from 
these weapons was now imminent ; but, bya 


vigorous effort, Jim pushed the door into an | 


erect position and re-secured it with poles 
hastily torn from the rough bunks, or sleep- 
ing berths, of the hut. Then, re-loading his 
gun, he repaired to his impromptu loophole, 

He had done mischief to his wild enemies, 
Their wounded had been carried intothescrub, 


jand a smaller party came warily out to re- 


connoitre. Creeping round the side of the 
hut, they came on again, but this time no yell 
preceded the assault. Before they reached the 
door, Jim fired in amongst them, and again 
they retreated, howling like wild beasts. 

After this, all was quiet for nearly an hour, 
and Jim even began to hope that he was 
rid of his persecutors. To make all sure, 
however, he closed the little aperture more 
securely, shored up the door with every avail- 
able piece of timber, and placed an old flour- 
barrel in the fireplace, to give due notice 
of any attempt at ingress by way of the 
chimney. 

Insensibly, sleep overpowered him, and 
he was drowsily nodding, when the loud 


‘and angry barking of the dog indicated the 


approach of some new peril. Starting up, 
Jim listened with that preternaturally acute 
sense of hearing, which nothing but the con- 
sciousness of danger can possibly induce. The 
only sound that reached him, was the rast- 
ling of leaves, such as would be produced by 
the wind sweeping through the trees. Sandie 
still barked. Repairing to the loophole 
Jim gazed out for information. Nothing 
met his gaze in that direction ; but the rust- 
ling wind-like sounds approached nearer 
and nearer. Feeling uneasy, he cautiously 
opened another clink at the rear of the hut, 
and peered forth. 

For a few seconds Jim fairly doubted the 
evidence of his eyesight. 1t was as when 
Birnam Wood marched towards Dunsinane, 
Not a living soul could he perceive ; but @ 
line of great bushes were advancing—app 
rently of their own accord—to the hut. Jim 
scraped the hole a little larger ; and, when 
the strange procession came within range, he 
discharged his gun at it. Instantly, all the 
bushes fell prostrate ; and the savages eme 
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‘ from their leafy covert. With a shout, 


| these, mingled with the inflammable resinous 


| space he remained in a state of stupefaction, 


the intense terror which had seized upon 


| and if I died, to die, like a man, in the open 


| 
| 


| within the hut ;—the slight noise attending 





| 
| 
\ 
| 
) 
| 
} 


which blended the scream of pain and rage 
with the hoarse cry for vengeance, the blacks 
ran forward, dragging the bushes after them. 
In a second, the latter were piled against the 
walls of the hut; and a transient silence fol- 
lowed, during which the captive was left 
to speculate on the object of this mancuvre. 

His doubts (if he had any) were soon 
resolved, A peculiar crackling sound, suc- 
ceeded by a broad glare of light, per- 
ceptible through the crannies of the frail 
tenement, informed him, that the terrors 
of fire had been brought to bear against 
him. The natives had been into the 
ranges in search of dry boughs; and with 


branches of the gum-trees, they now rO- | 
posed to burn him out of his shelter. Bit- 
terly he regretted not hdving taken ad- 
vantage of their short absence to effect his 
escape. It was now too late. For a short 


—utterly overwhelmed by the increased 
horrors of his situation. As the flames 
caught the dry combustible wall, and bark 
roof, he deemed himself utterly lost ; and it 
was only by a violent effort that he, at 
length, shook off the benumbing influence of 


him. 

A little reflection convinced him, that in 
one bold effort lay his sole chance of preser- 
vation. Reconnoitering the premises, he 
observed that the flames were confined to 
the rear and roof of the hut. Through the 
chink in the front wall, he perceived the 
savages lying in wait near the door; but, 
occupying such a position as to be out of the 
reach of firearms. “They thought to smoke 
me out, as they do wombats,” said Jim, “and 
to spear me as I crawled out of my den; but, | 
I determined to have another trial for it, | 


air.” 

Seizing a small bar of tough wood, he in-| 
serted it between the blazing slabs at the| 
rear, and found that they readily yielded to, 
his efforts. The dense smoke now filled the 
hut, and the burning embers from the roof 
fell around him in showers. But, regardless 





| of all, save life itself, he stripped off his blue 
| serge-frock,—an article which serves the) 


bushman for shirt, vest, coat, and paletot, all 
ingne—and carefully wrapped it round the 
lock of the gun. He then, by a vigorous 
effort, detached two of the slabs from their 
upper fastenings, and stealthily drew them 


this operation being disguised by the crack- | 
ing of the burning timber. Gazing through | 
the surrounding belt of fire and smoke he 
discovered that none of his enemies were in 
view ; all of them—as he had anticipated— 
being collected on the opposite side of the 
hut, Now was the moment for 


escape, 


— danger yet remained to be obviated. 
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How to still the furious barking of the dog 
he knew not ; yet this would at once acquaint 
the savages with his escape; when instant 
pursuit, and death would inevitably be the 
result, It was, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary to secure Sandie in the hut. “I could 
not bear the thoughts of doing this,” Jim 
used to say, when relating the incident; “it 
seemed so cruel to the poor, faithful brute.” 
Still, secresy and silence were indispensable ; 
the first great law of nature—self-preser- 
vation—crushed the generous impulses of 
sentiment; and the dog was sacrificed to 
secure his master’s safety. Desirous, how- 
ever, of affording the animal at least.a chance 
of escape, Jim tied him up with a cotton hand- 
kerchief only—in the hope that his exertions 
would enable him to free himself before the 
entry of the savages. 

This done, Jim took up his gun, and 
stepped out through the flames. As he 
emerged, one of the natives glided round the 
corner ; and, surprised by the intended vic- 
tim’s unexpected appearance, stood for a 
moment irresolute. Before he could speak 
or move, Jim felled him to the earth with a 
blow of his fist ; and, without waiting for the 
result, darted off, under cover of the dense 
smoke, for the ranges. 

He had surmounted the first tier, and was 
crossing the valley beyond, when the out- 
cries of the blacks proclaimed that his flight 
had been discovered. The hope of yet saving 
life lent new wings to his feet; and, at any 
rate, he had considerably the start of his 
pursuers. Before he had proceeded very far, 
something came dashing through the serub 
behind him, and he turned to confront the 
expected foe. To his great delight it was 
the dog. 

Ouward sped the two fugitives, the man 
and the dog. Ten bush-miles lay be- 
tween them and safety, and the pursuers 
were light of foot, and fleet of limb, Jim 
had not tasted food since mid-day, he 
was fatigued with toil and watching, and 
suffered much pain from numerous burns on 
his arms and shoulders, But hunger, thirst, 
weariness, and pain, were all temporarily 
obliterated by the necessity of extreme 
exertion, and, as mile after mile was passed 
without any evidence of pursuit, hope— 
which never deserts the brave—grew stronger 
in the fugitive’s heart. 

Although no indication of the natives were 
apparent, Jim was too well acquainted with 
their nature and habits to relax his speed. 
Wily as serpents, and as noiseless too, they 
might be close at band, yet jnvisible. On- 
ward, therefore he flew ; life was in front ; 
death near behind. How far, or during what 
time, he continued his flight, Jim could 
never tell. He believed that he was a 

roaching the head station, ye. nowhere could 
o discern the traces of any human habita- 
At length, fatigued and breathless, he 
to pause. Had the savages 


tions. 
was compelled 
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been yelling at his heels, he could not have 
proceeded. 

He sought the shelter of a rocky mound, 
near at hand, and lay down in its dark 
shadow, intending to rest for a brief interval 
only. But he unwarily sank into a deep 
sleep. 

From that dangerous slumber, Jim Walker 
would probably never have awoke in this 
world, but for the faithful guardianship of 
his dog Sandie. Aroused by the barking of that 


vigilant companion, he opened his eyes just | abled, 


as the grey light of morning was spreading 
over the horizon. Above his head the rock 
rose perpendicularly to the height of about 
fourteen feet. Over the margin appeared 
a human head, which caught his startled 
gaze as he awoke, Instinctively he recog- 
nised the presence of his pursuers. The 
savages had tracked him to his hiding-place. 

Springing to his feet, he darted forward 
with renewed velocity; and as he did so, a 
spear whizzed by close to him. 
that he had thrown away another chance 
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He reached the hill unharmed, and had 
accomplished nearly half the ascent, when a 
spear entered his shoulder, and threw him, 
stunned and bleeding, to the ground. The 
next moment the savages were upon him, 

Sandie, faithful to the last, flew at the 
throat of the nearest foe, and forced him back 
to the earth. Frightened at this novel 
assailant, the fellow shrieked for help, and 
with a single blow of his tomahawk, his com. 
rade laid the honest brute senseless and dis- 
But the temporary diversion in 
Jim’s favour, saved Jim’s life. 

As the savages turned from the dog to 
their human victim, Bang! bang! came two 
shots from the summit of the hill, and several 
white men rushed forward to the rescue, 
The hunters now became the hunted; and I 


‘need scarcely add, that neither of them 


escaped. 
The last shots fired by Jim had fortunately 
been heard by a shepherd employed at the 


Jim felt| head station; apprehensive of danger, he 
immediately aroused the other men. Little 


of life by halting in the open country, |time was lost in dressing, for the simple 


Shelter there was none; for the track 
of flight lay now over a treeless plain. 
Again and again “— glanced y him, 
and, looking around, he saw that he was 
pursued by three savages, one of whom was 
considerably in advance of the other. With 
set teeth and straining muscles, the hunted 
man pressed on, desperation and ayony in 
his soul. The savages rapidly gained upon 
him ; and, although a stern chace is always 
a long chace, nothing could prevent their 
closing with him, before many minutes elapsed. 

Suddenly he turned and fired at the nearest 
black. The shot was fatal. With a loud 
screech, the savage leaped up into the air, 
and fell to the earth, mortally wounded. 

Almost immediately thereupon, a faint 
sound, as of the bleating of sheep reached the 
fugitive’s ear. He was near assistance. He 
strove to shout aloud, but his voice failed. 
A low hill was before him, and in the valley 
beyond was the home-station, could he but 
reach which his life was safe. The space 
between was short, but into that space were 
crowded unnumbered hopes and fears. The 
savages were fast nearing him. Once more 
facing round, he fired, and in the excitement 
of the moment, missed. It was his last shot, 
and now iu his speed lay the last remain- 
ing chance of escape. 

He scarcely dared to hope, yet mechanically 
continued to fly. A thousand wandering 
thoughts of happy days, of boyish sports 
beneath an English sky, fond reminiscences 
of home, and recollections of a mother’s love 
—a mother, too early lost; passed with won- 
drous rapidity before his mental vision, he 


said, in the brief agonizing moments of that | 


fearful struggle for life. 


reason that bushmen seldom wndress; and 
starting in the direction of the hill, they 
vel just in time to deliver Jim from 
the hands of his enemies. 

The spear-wound in Jim’s shoulder speedily 
healed ; and Sandie, although long despaired 
of, eventually recovered from the effects of 
the savage’s tomahawk. A perceptible limp 
always remained to bear witness of his 
courageous attack; and surely Jim was 
right in saying, that Sandie’s lame leg was 
as honourable to the noble dog as scars toa 
soldier. He was of little use afterwards asa 
sheep-dog; but Jim would not part with 


him. He elevated him to the rank of a | 


special pensioner, and never ate himself until 
he ae fed the companion of that eventful 
night, 

I may add, that a party sent over to the 
old hut found it burnt to the ground, and all 
the sheep driven off. With the assistance of 
neighbouring settlers, the greater part of the 


flock was ultimately recovered ; but not until | 


after many days’ hunting for them, and 
several sanguinary encounters with the 
Tatiara blacks, wherein more than one 
European received wounds. 
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